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TRAVEL CONCRETE 


PRESENT Every Library has now or will have eventually two distinct 
PROGRESS Stereograph Departments in connection with its work. 

Departments of this kind are in actual operation in more 
than 200 Libraries in the East. Within the past twelve months the number 
of Libraries using Stereographs has more than doubled, although there are 
Libraries which have been using Stereographs in their circulation department 
for more than nine years. 





CIRCULATION One of these departments is a CIRCULATION DEPART- 
DEPARTMENT MENT from which Geographical and Educational classifi- 

cations of Stereographs to aid people in the study of Travel, 
Literature, History, Art, Archeology, Geology, Geography, Natural History, 
etc., are circulated. 


REFERENCE The second Department is a REFERENCE DEPART- 
DEPARTMENT MENT by the aid of which studies of any subjects in the 

abstract may be verified and perfectly visualized by the 
use of Stereographs as reference in the concrete. 


NEW The H. C. White Co. within the past few months has 
SYSTEMS perfected two distinct systems for the use of the Stereo- 

graph in these two departments. Each system has been 
devised from the standard of practice of the most experienced Librarians in 
the use of the Stereograph which H. C. White Co. could find. 


NEW It is the consensus of opinion that there has been accom- 
VALUES plished one of the greatest steps forward in the history of 

the use of the Stereograph in Libraries. If you have ever 
previously considered the use of the Stereograph in the Library, FORGET IT. 


EVIDENCE What we have to offer today is as different from everything 

that has previously been offered as is Fulton’s steamboat 
different from the Lusitania. These are all facts, every one of them, and we 
shall be glad of an opportunity to convince you that what we say we can 
substantiate. 


We manufacture GUARANTEED CARBON PRINTS, WHITETONE EN- 
LARGEMENTS and LANTERN SLIDES from all stereoscopic subjects 
which we publish. 

Our Booklets containing complete information gladly forwarded upon receipt 
of request to do so. 





THE H.C. WHITE CO. OF NEW YORK 


SUITE rro1 
45 West 34th Street NEW YORK 
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The Things That Matter: An At- 
tempt at a Study in Values* 
Mrs. Theresa West Elmendorf, vice-librarian, 
Public library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Here and now in these United States 
we find these two lines: on the one 
hand a great, conglomerate people mak- 
ing a vast and hazardous experiment in 
self-government and so in need of the 
best wisdom that it is possible to gain; 
on the other hand the perfection of 
printing machinery pouring forth such 
a flood of books and papers that it 
seems in deed and in ‘truth that the 
world will not suffice to contain them. 
Is this not at once an example of the 
creation of a need and such a _ possi- 
bility of fulfillment as the process of 
evolution might teach us to expect? 

Shall not an institution that can se- 
lect, organize, make available, and, 
above all, disseminate the wisdom thus 
needed and thus accessible be the most 
powerful agent for the preservation and 
perfecting of democratic society that the 
world knows? May it not be more than 
“the social memory” (George E. Vin- 
cent, Puptic Lrprarigs, v. 9:479). even 
social experience and social comscience? 
Should it not be the coadjutor of the 
family, the supplement of the school, 
the lay brother of the church, inspirer 
of law, bulwark of government? 

But, after all, this is theory, 


and, 
even though the theory can be sup- 


*Mrs. Elmendorf was the A. L. A. speaker in 
1908 at the state library meetings in Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska and Ohio, where she 
Made a deep impression by her address, here 
given in response to a general request that 
Puriic LIBRARIES print it. 


October, 1909. 
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ported by testimony from a long line of 
economists, historians and poets, it per- 
haps belongs for consideration to those 
who devise policies and find ways and 
means rather than to us to whom be- 
administration of things as 


longs the 
they are. 

For this reason, if for no other, let 
us leave it in the background only, a 
possible if not-at-present attainable 
good that may sometime inspire a pur- 
pose to attain it. The philosophers 
more than hint that the power an un- 
realized good has to incite a purpose 
and invent means to attain itself is a 
fair measure of the good’s real value. 

The following sentence gave the final 
jar that began the precipitation of what 
[ mean to ask you to think over with 
me: 

“It is important that the library 
schools shall be kept up to the highest 
standard, and this can be done only by 
an intelligent discretion on the part of 
librarians in selecting their assistants at 
the end of the school term from schools 
which exemplify the highest standards.” 
(Library Journal, 1908 :347.) 

Is it all as simple as that? What are 
“highest standards,” not for library 
schools only, but for librarianship at 
large? Are highest standards for me. 
if I have, possibly, settled them pretty 
clearly for myself, necessarily the same 
for you? *Might not a certain amount 
of theory as to standards possibly be a 
useful contribution for further discus- 
sion? 

Here seems to be warrant, para- 
phrased from Plato, for pausing in the 
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consideration of ways to do and for 
turning to ways of thought: 

“The idea of a thing, its form, identi- 
fying aspect, purpose and true function 
—these and not its material embodiment 
and perishable accidents are what con- 
(Dr, Paul Shorey, Plato, p. 


cern us.” 
184.) 

“The statesman rises above the poli- 
tician, the thinker and artist above the 
rhetorician, the true teacher above the 
charlatan, by his possession of an aim 
and a standard, his apprehension of a 
type of perfection toward which all his 
thoughts and words and acts converge.” 
(Dr Paul Shorey, The unity of Plato’s 
thought, p. 18.) 

May we not then profitably, perhaps, 
reason a while together about “the 
things that matter,” just to be sure that 
we are all talking about the same things 
when we talk of highest standards, and 
that we have some common ground in 
our notions of real values in library 
administration ? 

Now problems of the estimation of 
values, of the search for standard. good, 
fall for the philosopher into two de- 
partments of thought, ethics and relig- 
ion. Harald H6ffding, Philosophical 
Problems, p. 157). But for us, profes- 
sionally, they fall only into ethics, the 
realm of worth as it is found in human 
affairs, human property, human insti- 
tutions. 

We are not now concerned to talk 
over together problems of the things 
that matter in our personal lives, but 
rather to consider those that matter in 
the conduct of a social institution, a 
community concern, 

We may, perhaps, take for granted 
the statement that the profession of a 
librarian is the most social of all social 
callings. So social is it that the extreme 
individualist opponents of socialistic ten- 
dencies see a serious menace in the 
development of the public library 
as an encroachment upon individual 
liberty. (Thomas Mackay, A _ plea 
for liberty, p. 329.) But where 
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may we turn for practical guidance in 
purely social ethics, i e, the true rela- 
tion of the individual to the community, 
the wise ordering of an_ individual’s 
life as a true servant of the com- 
munity? 

Ethics, today, is intensely compli- 
cated by divided interests, and we think 
of the just claims of family, of class, 
of church, of party, of business, of a 
thousand and one greater and less de- 
mands until most of us forget, or re- 
member but rarely, that containing, in- 
cluding relation which should unite 
them all, i e, whether or not many peo- 
ple, the whole community, will be the 
better or the worse for our life as one 
of them. ° 

I am far from meaning that we do 
not quite often enough think, with. a 
complacence sometimes ill-founded, how 
we can “do good” to other people. I 
am also quite as far from suggesting 
that we one and all should take a hand 
in what is commonly known as poli- 
tics. It is quite another matter so to 
order one’s own individual life that that 
natural personal life shall be a positive 
good, not a bane, to the community. 
It has an essential element of really 
minding one’s own business that is 
quite satisfying. 

If we could find any sure standard 


‘for such a relation might it not fur- 


nish clews to the wise ordering of the 
professional life of a librarian? Once- 
upon-a-time there was a city the affairs 
of whose citizens were thus ordered. 
Then none was ior a party 
Then all were for the state. 

“The commonest citizen could never 
altogether forget that his actual ex- 
istence was bound up with his dis- 
charge of civic duty. The soldier was 
a citizen soldier, the poet a citizen 
poet, the artist a citizen artist, the 
philosopher a_ citizen philosopher.” 
(Bernard Bosanquet, Aspects of the 
social problem, p. 5.) 

“His whole ideal of conduct was 
bound up with his intimate and_per- 
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sonal participation in public affairs.” 
(G. Lowes Dickinson, Greek view of 
life, p. 122.) 

Now there was in that city a great 
teacher “to whom with his followers 
we owe our definite scheme of virtue 
and duty.” (Bernard Bosanquet.) Does 
it not seem that if we could get at the 
spirit of this scheme it might well be 
the spirit of our own standards? 

Let us go back for a moment to get 
as clear a picture as we may of the 
time and the circumstances. The 
“bright and stately city of romance” 


had ruled for one great century over — 


the “land of gods and godlike men.” 
From that century “has streamed upon 
ages less illustrious an influence at 
once the sanest and the most inspired 
of all that have shaped the secular 
history of the world.” (G. Lowes Dick- 
inson, Greek view of life, p. 103.) 

But there came a day when the city’s 


wisest saw that worldly dominion was 


fast passing from her grasp. What 
they did not see—what they could not 
see—was that through the very passing 
of that worldly dominion there should 
come from their own thinking “an in- 
tellectual empire whicu is mightiest of 
the mighty, which after the lapse of 
seventy generations shows no sign of 
decay but is still, as of yore, fresh with 
the dews of immortal youth.” (Jacob 
Gould Schurman, Putnam’s, Aug., ’o7, 
P. 559-) 

Both power and the specter of de- 
parting power disturbed old standards 
of thought and life. Uncertain of their 
own minds, anxious, some of them at 
least, for their city, there came together 
from time to time, gathering about their 
great and famous teacher, a more or 
less stable group of young, strong men, 
of the best that the city had bred, and 
for the first time, and some say for the 
last time thus far, “men talked with 
men seriously, passionately of other 
topics than those of business or prac- 
tical politics.” (Paul Shorey, Plato, 


P. 174.) 
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It is related that they met again and 
again, attracted each time by some ap- 
parently chance event, to discuss many 
and various things. So many and so 
various were the subjects they talked 
over that one who fancies that he has 
minted a bright, new, golden thought 
from his brain would be wise, before 
he utters it, to examine the records of 
those old talks, for as Emerson says, 
they “make great havoc of our origi- 
nalities.” Though these men discussed 
education, and the freedom of the will, 
and the division of labor, and. the 
omnipotence of public opinion, and the 
equality of women, besides many other 
matters both great and small, the true 
goal of all their thinking and talking 
was to discover and to declare “what 
human excellence really is and what are 
the practices and the ways of life of a 
truly good man.” (Paul Shorey, Plato, 
p. 175.) Their talks were a quest for 
a definition of virtue. 

Of course, the thin veil has not for a 
moment hidden the lovely aspect of 
Athens, Dickinson’s “bright and stately 
city of romance,” nor the keen Greek 
faces of “Plato and the other com- 
panions of Socrates,” nor confused the 
records with anything less immortal 
than the “Dialogues of Plato.” 

You remember at once how some- 
times they talked of the way of life 
of a truly good man as of a single 
quality and called it virtue, in its es- 
sence one. At other times again they 
threw that ray virtue, that beam of 
white conduct, through the prism of 
logic, and lo! what had before seemed 
one was no longer one but four modes 
of action, passing by almost imper- 
ceptible modifications from transcendent 
wisdom to sanguine ccurage. Of one 
virtue they made four virtues, wisdom, 
justice, scourage and temperance and 
they called them cardinal virtues, that 
is to say hinges on which life turns 
easily, smoothly, with least effort or 
jar. 

But virtue to the Greek never meant 
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how he might save his own soul—the 
Greek was never greatly troubled about 
his soul’s salvation—it rather meant 
how he might serve his city—state. 
His search was never how he might 
attain ideal heights of personal holiness, 
but rather how every day he might do 
the daily task in a way best to serve 
his city in her need. He was, as Ber- 
nard Bosanquet says, citizen soldier, 
citizen poet, citizen philosopher. 

More than three and twenty centu- 
ries have passed since these men talked 
over with one another what it meant 
for a man to be wise, fo be just, to be 
fearless, to be temperate, and the point 
of emphasis has changed, for good or 
for ill, in these later days from direct 
effort to raise one’s life to the highest 
terms in order, first of all, that one 
might never fail his city at need— 
think of the Spartans at Thermopyle, 
of the Athenians at Marathon—to an 
aspiration for individual righteousness 
without much thought of its relation to 
the whole mass of one's fellows. 

The very meaning of the word virtue 
has lost its original application to pub- 
lic worth, being rather reserved for 
personal spotlessness. And yet, never- 
theless, through the centuries philoso- 
phers and priests, all sorts of thinkers, 
all sorts of teachers, have constantly 
gone back to those old discussions— 
definitions they can hardly be called— 
as to a norm or measure against which 
to try their notions of virtue, and still 
the cardinal virtues are today as 
bright ideals as they were in the very 
days when old Socrates made those 
young Greeks answer what wisdom and 
justice and courage ard temperance 
must be, eliminating by his shrewd, 
inescapable questions all that they cer- 
tainly were not. 

Even as late as July, 1901, one of 
our own great American teachers, 
searching for an attractive form in 
which to put to his own college boys 
a plea for social righteousness, took 
the old Greek discussions as a vesture 
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for his modern ideas, much as a 
sculptor has sometimes clothed his mod- 
ern hero in a classic toga. 

President Hyde brings home to our 
twentieth century life by intensely 
practical, even homely, illustrations 
what Greek virtue means applied to 
daily life, and I have myself found in 
the essay a searching criterion of my 
own notions of librarianship. 

Will you listen a moment to Presi- 
dent Hyde's general application, and 
then let us try to think of its special 
application to our own work, that is, 
how, and in what forms, wisdom and 
justice and courage and temperance 


apply to our craft and profession? 


The first Greek virtue is wisdom. —Wis- 
dom, in the ethical sense, is a very different 
thing from hook-learning. Wisdom is_ the 
sense of proportion—the power to see clearly 
one’s ends and their relative worth; to sub- 
ordinate lower ends to higher without sacri- 
ficing the lower altogether; and to select the 
appropriate means to one’s ends, taking just 
so much of the means as will best serve the 
ends—no more and no less. (William De- 
Witt Hyde, The college man and the college 
woman, p. 47.) 

Doesn’t that sound as if it might be 
comforting in some ways? Wisdom is 
not some far-off, divine thing—wisdom 
is the power to see one’s own true ends 
—not some other person’s ends—one’s 
own ends. 

Therefore, the beginning of wisdom 
for a librarian is to see clearly the end 
or purpose that his own library is 
founded to accomplish—not the general 
purpose of the American Library As- 
sociation, nor the particular purpose of 
the Library of Congress, nor another— 
but to see clearly the purpose of his 
own individual library; it is to select 
deliberately and to hold steadily the 
appropriate means to accomplish that 
purpose, ignoring or casting aside as 
impertinent and a wile of the tempter, 
any theory or any process that does not 
further, and further pretty directly, that 
purpose. 

It almost seems as if wisdom 
for many of us might consist, chiefly, 
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in knowing what not to do, in “casting 
our deadly doing down.” 

Perhaps a concrete illustration or two 
may help toward clearness. It will be 
granted without argument, I think, that 
most public libraries are founded for 
one purpose, viz, through the instinct 
for self-preservation democratic com- 
munities form them to help to make 
happier and wiser, therefore better, 
citizens. Such public libraries are quite 
removed from the few traditional, dig- 
nified, revered institutions whose chief 
function, time out of mind, has been 
to collect and to preserve the rare and 
costly records of human thought and 
human activities. The chief end of 
these latter libraries is to collect and to 
preserve for the few and the future: 
the chief end of the former is. to col- 
fect and disseminate today, to the 
many : 

Books for men, women and children, 

Artists, statesmen, and chemists and cooks, 


We gather them but to lend them, 
Said Our Lady of the Books. 


Now if one were intent upon pre- 
serving interesting relics of human life, 
those few grains of wheat which fell 
from the cerements of Egyptian mum- 
mies would be beyond price; but if one 
needed to raise a crop of wheat to give 
bread to hungry children, a bushel of 


“No. 1, hard” from Minnesota: would 
be worth a thousand times as much at 
one dollar. 

On precisely the same principle if I 
were collecting records of human wis- 
dom for preservation, the offer at any 
price of an Hippocrates folio, Frobenius’ 
1538, would, I suppose, fill my soul 
with joy and empty my pockets, but if 
I were trying to help men, women and 
children of my city to live stronger, 
merrier lives, rather than any Greek 
text, however rare, of the Father of 
Medicine, I would choose a dozen copies 
of Gulick’s “The efficient life” at a 
dollar each. It is not a lower end that 
popular libraries aim at, but it is dif- 
ferent, and, kept clearly in view, it 
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simplifies very quickly the answer to the 
question of how much public library 
money should go for book rarities. 

All these questions are questions of 
the standard of value, and the philoso- 
pher says, “If different standards of 
value are to be compared with one an- 
other then a primordial value must be 
presupposed, by which the rank of other 
values can be fixed.” (Harald Hoff- 
ding. Philosophical problems, p. 156.) 
In other words, like fractions, they must 
be reduced to a common denominator 
before they can possibly be intelligently 
compared. In these cases, the compari- 
son is with the definition of wisdom it- 
self, a clear conception of the chosen 
end and a steady holding of the best 
means for attaining that end. 

If anyone doubts that giving cheap 
books to boys and girls is, maybe, after 
all, a lower end, just let him support 
himself with this from the greatest of 
English Plato students: ‘When more 
of our youth are trained in the best 
literatures, and in the best parts of them, 
their minds may be expected to have 
a larger growth. They will have more 
interests, more thoughts, more materia! 
for conversation; they will have a 
higher standard and begin to think for 
themselves. The number of persons 
who will have the opportunity of re- 
ceiving the highest education through 
the cheap press may increase tenfold. 
It is likely that in every thousand per- 
sons there is at least one who is far 
above the average in natural capacity, 
but the seed which is in him dies for 
want of cultivation. It has never had 
any stimulus to grow, or any field in 
which to blossom and produce fruit. 
Here is a great reservoir or treasure 
house of human intelligence out of 
which new waters may flow and cover 
the earth.” (Benjamin Jowett, Dia- 
logues of Plato, Vol. 1: Phzdrus, 425- 
429. ) 

Certainly such an end as this is not 
a lower purpose, only different. 

The same close rule. that of using 
direct means toward a clear end, ap- 
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plies not to purchases only, but also to 
processes. When 10,000 v. a year must 
be thrown away, ragged and soiled by 
use past all redemption, bibliographic 
niceties of cataloging, such as exact size 
in centimeters and itemized paging, are 
soon seen to be utterly futile. For it 
matters a good bit whether a boy has 
“The Pilgrim’s progress,’ or Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography, or “Robinson Cru- 
soe” when he wants it, but it matters 
not one whit whether any one of them 
has vii-xiv (Roman) plus 150 (Ara- 
bic) pages, or vi-xv (Roman) plus 
149 (Arabic) pages, it needs only that 
the famous story be there complete, in 
good round type and on fair white pa- 
per. Every copy will presently be food 
for the furnace to be replaced by others 
which may very likely have v-xvi (Ro- 
man) plus 148 (Arabic) pages. 

It doesn’t matter if the erudite and 
industrious cataloger records these 
things? It matters by just this: Ac- 
curate record of such details takes time, 
and time costs money; if the time, and 
consequently the money, goes to record 
unnecessary things of this sort about 
books of this kind, the chances are ex- 
tremely good that the supply of money 
for books will presently run short and 
“Robinson Crusoe” will be “out” when 
the boy wants him. 

It is only a question of standard 
again. Bibliographic detail of paging is 
necessarily recorded in collecting libra- 
ries as the’only safe identification of 
editions, distinction hetween which is 
imperative in such libraries. Why 
should it be perpetuated in libraries 
whose purpose is such that if an edi- 
tion is accurate and readable, which 
edition it is, is the very last thing that 
matters ? 

The same reasoning applies to the 
desire for authors’ full names. In li- 
braries which have hundreds of authors 
of similar names, even baptismal full- 
ness is sometimes necessary to distin- 
guish them. For libraries of the pop- 
ular sort, would it not be enough to 
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add distinguishing detail when necessity 
occurs ? 

Wisdom would by no means lessen 
labor for the librarian. It would sim- 
ply turn the labor to things more vital 
and therefore more interesting. Let us 
take just one example. The need in 
small libraries, especially, is for the 
most complete mastery of the resources 
at hand, which often at best are meager 
enough. There lies hidden away in 
great standard books, which nearly 
every library has, much special and 
particular information which might 
easily be overlooked in a hurried search 
for material. For instance, such things 
as the chapters on Roman law and the 
rise of Mohammedanism in Gibbon’s 
Rome, a chapter .on the founding of the 
Bank of .England in Macaulay’s Eng- 
land, a chapter on Common sense in 
Carpenter’s Mental physiology, the beau- 
tiful version of the story of Iris in the 
“Autocrat of the breakfast table,’ and 
the still more beautiful telling of the 
story of Cupid and Psyche in Pater’s 
“Marius the epicurean.” 

As violet almost imperceptibly melts 
into blue in the spectrum, so easy to 
make, so hard to define, is the step 
from wisdom to justice, the second 
Greek virtue. As wisdom requires the 
subordination of minor desires to 
greater, so justice, which might be de- 
fined as wisdom applied to the relations 
of human beings with one another, re- 
quires the subordination of the desires 
and interests of individuals to the in- 
terests of society, or the whole mass of 
individuals. H. G. Wells says that jus- 
tice is an attempt to eliminate self’s 
biased attitude. 

The very essence of justice is the 
power to realize personality, to distin- 
guish between persons and things. To 
be able to think of each person—how- 
ever humble his service—not as a means 
to an end, not as a tool to be used and 
thought of solely as to how well or 
how ill it does what we desire to have 
done, but to think of him as having de- 
sires, thoughts, feelings of his own as 
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vital to him as mine are to me, to use 
him to accomplish his best and yet not 
to disregard and submerge his person; 
ality, but only to subordinate it to the 
desired end, this it is to be really just. 

This application of the Greek ideal 
to modern work is difficult to make 
clear abstractly, but it is not difficult to 
understand, however hard to perform, 
when transposed into concrete library 
work. 

Personal relations within library walls 
are of two types: The relations with 
those persons for whom we work, the 
individual patrons of the library; and 
the relations to those with whom we 
work, our chief and our fellow assist- 
ants or our own staffs. 

In regard to our relations with in- 
dividual borrowers, the power to realize 
clear to our heart of hearts as one looks 
up at each person as he appears, that 
this is an individuality as real as our 
own brother, that for the time being his 
desire, his need, his gratification are 
as sacred to us as if he were indeed our 
blood brother, is the one power which 
will make it possible to satisfy him 
really, and its possession is at the same 
time the one condition of being instantly 
recognized as a person one’s self and not 
a thing which is to do something—an 
official. This attitude practically set- 
tles forever any question of courtesy on 
both sides. The habit of thinking of 
every individual soul as a real factor in 
the life of the community and the habit 


of remembering that his sufficiency or, 


failure might mean, does mean, some- 
thing of strength or of weakness to the 
land we love, makes the consciousness 
that it is important to serve just this 
need much easier to come by. He may 
be weak, he may be silly—“it is up to 
me” to give him a chance!—the choice 
he is ready for. 

The other group of human relations, 
those between chief and staff, and mem- 
bers of the staff one with another, are 
subject to the same law. 

The chief who habitually thinks and 
speaks in general terms only of his 
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staff, e g, “the loan desk assistants,” 
“the cataloger,” “the pages,” is apt to 
think of these persons as things, as tools 
to accomplish his ends, and, so regarded, 
the only force that he thinks of being 
able to put in motion through them is 
the power of his own will. He regards 
and uses them as automata and disre- 
gards and worse than wastes all the 
possible cooperating power of their per- 
sonal wills and enthusiasm. The hu- 
man interest, desire, enthusiasm_of a 
well-chosen staff is undoubtedly the 
most effective, most valuable part of a 
public library’s equipment. The arous- 
ing and conserving of this power is per- 
haps the most important administrative 
function of the chief. If the librarian 
realizes this, he will be wary of proc- 
esses that needlessly wear or, dissipate 
this force, and will eliminate drudgeries 
whenever possible. Just one concrete 
example, rather extreme: I have heard 
it suggested, even advocated, that scrib- 
bling paper could be saved by having a 
boy cut the back of used envelopes care- 
fully off, leaving a fair surface on the 
inner side of the superscription. (I 
knew a highly paid state_organizer to 
be given this kind of stationery for some 
of her records.) Scribbling paper of 
sorts can certainly be had in this way, 
but 1000 sheets of note size print paper 
can be bought for 15 cents. It will 
take a boy a long while to cut the equiva- 
lent of those thousand sheets from en- 
velopes, and you need not wonder if 
the boy feels like 15 cents after he has 
done it. A defender arose who said, 
“But it was partly intended as busy 
work ‘lest Satan find some mischief 
still.’”” If Satan can find interesting 
employment for hands in my library and 
I cannot, I know who would seem to 
be entitled to be chief in that library— 
and it isn’t I! If I do not help and in- 
terest» the boy whom I have seen, how 
shall I help or interest the boy whom 
I have not seen? 

The converse relationship is equally 
worthy of consideration. If a member 
of the staff regards his chief as a thing 
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through whom he gets the most money 
for the least cost in labor and does not 
try to comprehend and to further as 
best he may, even if incompletely, the 
purposes of that chief for their institu- 
tion, he also loses all personal power, he 
acts like a thing, he is a thing, and 
verily he has his reward. . 

Wisdom clears our eyes to see our 
purposes and ideals and selects the 
means we use; justice controls our use 
of persons in winning toward our ideals; 
courage, one step further, is wisdom 
controlling our own souls, giving us the 
hardihood to do and to dare the very 
possible pain encountered in accomplish- 
ing our purposes, for courage is wis- 
dom teaching us what is and what is 
not to be feared. 

The Athenian confirmation vow, as 
one might call it, began, “I will not dis- 
grace my shield nor desert my fellow 
soldier.” To return without his shield 
meant disfranchisement, run with it he 


could not, it was so heavy, so the 
Athenian soldier took the alternative 
that he feared last and fought to the 
death rather than to return no longer 
a freeman. 

Courage today rarely points one 


Up the large ways where death and glory 
meet, 
she rather tests faith and patience over 
little things in our endeavor to make 
straight paths toward those ideals which 


Hold their shining poise afar. 


President Hyde’s own illustration of 
the courage that cheerfully faces the 
pain of subduing the obstacles and limi- 
tations of time and space are peculiarly 
appropriate to librarians; the courage 
of space being order, the courage of 
time being promptness. 

The poor housewife who cried out in 
despair that she should “die of things” 
was pretty well worsted in the struggle. 
Emerson’s “Faculty for the destruction 
of rubbish” would have been her effi- 
cient weapon of offense and defense, 
and it may prove to be, in wisdom’s 
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hands, Pan’s own ploughshare in the 
thick of our fight. 

The collecting libraries may, perhaps, 
lift holy hands of horror at the sugges- 
tion and exclaim, “ ‘There is no such 
word as’—rubbish!” but it may, never- 
theless, prove, in wisdom’s way of 
looking each one at his own end, that 
much of what accumulates on our hands 
is, for our purposes, rubbish, and not 
worth reducing to order. The courage 
to select, the courage to endure the pain 
of making and keeping that order which 
permits peace and effective accomplish- 
ment is no mean courage. 

There is another courage, too, in fac- 
ing cheerfully, with no undue sensitive- 
ness, criticism, both-just and unjust, 
that follows on action. It is bound to 
follow and must be borne, either with 
courage or without, and it is better to 
tace the music. 

Just so the foresight, the expenditure 
of immediate energy in cutting off unes- 
sentials in order to have ready “what 
he wants when he wants it,” which is 
the courage and conquest of time, is not 
to be smiled at. “Orderliness and 
punctuality are not usually regarded as 
forms of courage. But the essential 
element of all courage is in them—the 
power to face a disagreeable present in 
the interest of desirable permanent 
ends.” (William DeWitt Hyde. The 
college man and the college woman, p. 
66. ) 

President Hyde’s last definition of 
temperance as the power to cut off ex- 
cess of even legitimate pleasures for the 
sake of the large ends of life is too 
personal an interpretation for our pur- 
pose, and study of the original discus- 
sions does not help much, for the beau- 
tiful example of temperance himself 
fails of any satisfactory wording of his 
own virtue. 

May we venture to define “temper- 
ance,” in our work, as wisdom applied 
as a conserving check controlling the 
expenditure of power within such lim- 
its as shall best allow that power to ac- 
complish the ends whereunto it is sent ? 
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And would not this definition point most 
directly to a wise and conservative, a 
sane use of that most valuable asset of 
the library, the strength and health and 
physical well-being of the staff, begin- 
ning with the chief and ending with the 
least? And when the chief and the 
least of the staff meet in one person 
who is : 


The cook and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy Brig 


all in one, is not there all the greater 
need for temperance in the use of 
power? And further, d> we not some- 
times get confused as to where power 
resides? A newly hired clerk of some 
experience in a book shop rested on his 
experience and in the eyes of his mates 
shirked work. Being taunted by his 
icllows for laziness, he assumed a lofty 
demeanor and exclaimed, “I am _ not 
paid for what I do—I am paid for what 
{ know!” - , 

Do we librarians sometimes think we 
are paid for what we know, and is it 
not pretty sure that that idea is a mis- 
taken value, and that what we really are 
paid for is what we are? 

A very acute employer of teachers 
says that he has known many teach- 
ers to succeed and some to fail, but he 
has never known one to succeed by 
scholarship and training alone, nor seen 
one failure which could not be ac- 
counted for on other grounds than the 
lack of these things. (William DeWitt 
Hyde. The college man and the college 
woman, p. 248.) He sums up the qual- 
ities which make for success under one 
word, personality, which another de- 
fines as “the ultimate reality of our be- 
ing persisting in each of us as the basis 
of all that he appears to himself, or to 
others.” (E. M. Caillard. Progressive 
revelation, p. 99.) 

It is true that the roots of person- 
ality lie away deep in the foundations 
of humanity, of nationality, of family, 
below the threshold of consciousness, 
beyond the power of will, but, never- 
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theless, much still may be done by cul- 
tivation. If we can once recognize that 
the union of body and soul, which is 
personality, is the power through which 
each of us works, and that knowing 
and willing are but means and modes 
of its working, we shall have recognized 
its worth, and that worth will inspire a 
search for ways to nourish and to nur- 
ture it. 

The time is exhausted for which I 
asked your patience. In closing, may 
{ sum up and paraphrase once again? 

The librarian will ever approach per- 
fection in proportion as he grasps the 
permanent ends of his work, and sub- 
ordinates all means to those ends; the 
justice with which he weighs the inter- 
ests of the persons for whom and with 
whom he works in the same scales as 
his own; the courage with which he 
greets all pains incidental to the prose- 
cution of his ends; and the temperance 
with which he controls and expends the 
powers and resources at his command. 


Some Books That High School 
Girls Like 


Aldrich—Marjorie Daw. 
Andrews—Perfect tribute. 
Austin—Betty Alden. 
3lackmore—Lorna Doone. 
Craik—John Halifax. 
Dickens—Christmas carol and Cricket 
on the hearth. 
Dickens—David Copperfield. 
Dickens—Old curiosity shop. 
Eliot—Silas Marner. 
Gates—Biography of a prairie girl. 
Jackson—Ramona. 
Jewett—Country doctor. 
Krasinska—Journal of Countess Kras- 
inska. 
Longfellow—Evangel:ne. 
Meredith—Lucile. 
Scott—Ivanhoe. 
Scott—Kenilworth. 
Wiggin — Rebecca of 
farm, 
Mankato (Minn.) public libray, 1908. 


Sunnybrook 
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Looking the Gift Horse in the 
Mouth* 


It is generally regarded as one of the 
fundamental principles of library econ- 
omy to acquire as many books as pos- 
sible. But if this principle were fol- 
lowed, hardly any library would have 
room enough for the increasing mass 
of books—so enormous is the literary 
production of our day. 

No book should, without due consid- 
eration, be added to a library, as is too 
often done. It is, indeed, no easy mat- 
ter to exercise the required critical 
power of selection, but that certainly is 
no reason why criticism should not be 
exercised; a difficulty should not be 
made to appear as if it were an impos- 
sibility. The faculty to determine the 
value of a book for a library is, in fact, 
a necessary requirement of a_ well- 
trained librarian. It is his function, on 
going over a lot of books sent for in- 
spection from a bookseller, to make his 
selection with due regard for the im- 
portance of each single book. The same 
criticism should be exercised when a 
book is offered as a gift. 

It does not seem right to accept every 
book that is offered as a gift without 
exercising precisely the same critical 
judgment as in the case of books offered 
for sale. 

To care for a book that is given to 
a library involves as much expense as 
the book that is paid for; the very 
space which it will occupy on the 
shelves must be taken into considera- 
tion, then the expense of cataloging it 
and the cost of caretaking (cleaning, 
inventory, etc.). 


A book offered for sale to a library 
by a bookseller is often enough refused 
with the statement that it is too expen- 
sive in comparison with its intrinsic 
value to the library. The criterion of 





*Translation of a portion of an article, “Zur 
Frage einer Reform des Bibliothekswesens,” by 
O. von Sterneck, in Mitteilungen des Oester- 
reichischen Vereins fiir Bibliothekswesen. Aksel 
G. S. Josephson. 
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money value, therefore, comes into play 
when the librarian determines the value 
to the library of the possession of a 
certain book. 

The same standard of valuation 
should be exercised in the case of books 
that are given. Only if the price of 
acquisition were the oniy financial con- 
dition could it be justifiable to accept 
any book that is offered as a gift. But 
this is not the case. Even when the 
book itself is given to a library, its cost 
is by no means zero; to keep it involves 
definite expense, both once for all and 
constantly, and only if this expense is 
smaller than the value of the book to 
the library can its acquisition be called 
rational. 


« 





wiined Book-Stacks Without Day- 
light 
Contribution to Science, June 18, 1909 


To the editor of Science: I was 
greatly interested in the short abstract 
of Mr Bernard R. Green’s address on 
“Library book-stacks without daylight,” 
which appears in Sctence for April 9, 
1909, P- 592. 

I remember very well, probably five 
or six years ago, a conversation that I 
had with Mr Green in connection with 
the new library building of the College 
of physicians of Philadelphia, when I 
made the following suggestions, which 
I would like to put on record for the 
consideration of others: 

It seemed to me that the ideal book- 
stack should be built with solid brick 
walls, without any openings of any kind, 
and that even in the roof there should 
be no skylight and no openings except 
for the chimneys and veutilation. Arti- 
ficial light could be turned on and off at 
will and would provide amply and in- 
expensively for the light. Forced ven- 
tilation would keep the air pure. This 
method of construction would have the 
following advantages: 

1) A wall of solid brick is much 
cheaper than one with openings for 
windows, which must be filled with ex- 
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pensive wire glass, to which must be 
added the cost of iron shutters, with 
some automatic device for their closure. 

2) It is a much better protection 
against fire. 

3) It excludes all dust. 

4) The book-stacks can be placed in 
the stack-room at any distance; farther 
apart or nearer together, as required, ir- 
respective of their relation to daylight 
through the windows. 

5) As Mr Green has pointed out, 
daylight is injurious te books. 

6) The temperature of the room will 


be more equable, the internal heat be- . 


ing retained in the winter, and the ex- 
ternal heat being excluded in the sum- 
mer. 

I hope, if this commends itself to 
architects and librarians, that some day 
the board of directors of a library may 
act upon it. The only drawback that 
occurs to me is that architecturally it 
would not be attractive in appearance, 


but as the book-stack is usually in the 
rear of the building and more or less 
hidden from view, I think this would 
not be a very serious objection. 


Philadelphia. W. W. KEEN. 





An Afterthought 


A librarian—yes, she was a timid li- 
brarian when she took to the woods— 
Bretton Woods, with about 600 others 
of her kind—at least she supposed they 
were her kind—for she had been first 
of all 10 months in a university library 
and then eight months in a large public 
library. After a few brief lectures in 
a summer school of library science she 
found herself in charge of a small pub- 
lic library in a growing town. For 
eight years she had watched her little 
library growing and expanding—as only 
the E. C. can expand. She had come 
to have two assistants; she had trained 
several other would-be-assistants for 
other libraries. Yet knowing that she 
was not a Pratt or an Albany graduate, 
or a good Wisconsin product, she felt 
very timid, and did not dare lift up her 


voice to speak in meeting, but like the 
Irishman’s parrot she was kept busy 
with her thoughts. 

Among the sessions she attended at 
the A. L. A. conference was the one 
on “Library training.” Here she heard 
that some of the powerful ones thought 
that a graduate school was needed; that 
not one year or two years’ training was 
sufficient, but that one should be soaked 
in theory for three solid years before 
taking a position, and she returned to 
her work just a wee bit disheartened. 

Home again and at her desk on Sat- 
urday night, taking in books and giving 
them out at the rate of 95 v. in 35 min- 
utes—trying to satisfy everyone—even 
four at a time all wanting to take “Holy 
Orders!” The fact that she was getting 
more practice than theory didn’t seem 
to matter so much. 

Glancing up from her work she saw 
a librarian enter the door—a charming 
lady—on her way home from the post- 
conference, who had stopped over a 
train to visit this library. Leaving the 
charging desk to the care of an assist- 
ant the timid librarian hastened to wel- 
come the visitor. What would she like 
most to see, the catalog, the shelf list, 
the music section? 

No, the visitor explained, she was an 
instruetor in one of the training schools, 
she thought the charging system, she 
would like to watch it in operation, for 
she had taught the Browne charging 
system in theory to many classes. Might 
she be allowed to help with the file— 
count out the tickets? That would be 
delightful ! 

Just exactly how the charming visitor 
made that file, the timid librarian doesn’t 
know; but the next week, when they 
tried to discharge books from it, they 
were reminded of their visitor. 

After all, shouldn’t a graduate school 
be to get to work? ‘ 

We may read a book on “How to 
swim” until we know it word for word, 
but until we take the plunge, how can 
we learn to breast the stream? 


mM. S. &. 
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A change of price— Beginning with the 
January, Ig10, issue of Pubic Lipra- 
RIES, the price will be advanced to two 
dollars. The inquiry in the recent num- 
ber as to which was more desirable, a 
return to the original size or an ad- 
vance in price, brought a unanimous 
vote for the latter. 

The quality of the contributions, the 
extent of the field covered, the service 
rendered and the labor required, all 
justify the advance in price, while the 
rise in cost of production demands it. 

Increased effort will be made to ad- 
vance the standard of excellence in 
every way and to render such service 
as will continue Pustic Lrprariecs in 
the lead in library development. 

A. L. A. headquarters’ in 
The central machinery of headquarters 
has been duly installed in commodious 
space on the fifth floor of the Chicago 
public library building. Mr Hadley as- 
sumed the duties of his new office Sep- 
tember 1, and the outlook is most prom- 
ising—already the calendar is full of 
things waiting to be done. The current 
income is not sufficient, however, to do 
very much at present, but a good be- 


Chicago— 
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ginning will be made this year toward 
what it is firmly believed will become a 
strong power for good in library ex- 
tension in America. 

Library workers of every degree are 
urged to get in touch with headquarters 
either as inquirers for, or contributors 
to, library information, assured of 
prompt and cordial response to every 
communication, 


Library spirit—\Many library workers 
in the ranks took advantage of the 
meeting at Bretton Woods to visit the 
branch libraries of Boston, New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Buffalo and Cleve- 
land, and“almost without exception all 
speak in the highest terms of the cour- 
tesy and good-will shown them by the 
librarians and library staffs of the li- 
braries visited: As various visitors 
were looking for various things, the 
summing up of the compliments on each 
department and each person would 
probably bring the verdict that the in- 
stitutions visited were above reproach. 

The Chicago librarians, 
whom visited these branches for the 
first time, were most. enthusiastic over 
the courtesy received, and one _ hears 
constantly from others, also, of the ex- 
treme kindness shown by Mr Wadlin, 
Miss Doyle, Mr Hill, Mr Johnston, 
Mrs Elmendorf and Miss Eastman in 
a way that would indicate that new dis- 
coveries in library spirit had been made 
by the uninitiated, though to those who 
have had the pleasure of making these 
visits, year after year, it is a familiar 
chapter out of their own pleasant ex- 
perience. Where here and there some- 
thing less agreeable prevailed in the 
form of welcome, it was accompanied 
by extenuating circumstances, which 
prevented any feeling of embarrass- 
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ment remaining after the incident was 
closed. 

It may be said that the greatest bene- 
fits derived from the peregrinations of 
the library organizations is the oppor- 
tunity to visit libraries, see in actual 
practice the methods and plans of the 
work, and to meet those whose efforts 
bring about the results, of which one 
reads in the library periodicals. 


A deplorable move—A most deplorable 
action was taken by the executive board 
of the N. E. A. at Denver, by which 
the library department of that associa- 
tion was abolished. It came about 
through the report of a committee ap- 
pointed several years ago to consider 
the consolidation of the departments of 
the association, which have grown to be 
numerous in the last few years. 

No notice was given beforehand that 
this report was to be made, or that the 
action had been taken by the executive 
board, until after everything was set- 
tled. It is said by one who was pres- 
ent, that there was little if any discus- 
sion relative to the matter. 

The president of a famous university 
said in his judgment, in view of the 
widespread interest in library work at 
this time, that the work of the library 
department was finished. A prominent 
officer of the association agreed with 
him, and the matter was passed. A 
protest from some of the librarians 
present was entered at a later session 
of the board, but without effect. It 
is to be sincerely hoped that the matter 
may be set so plainly before the au- 
thorities of the N. E. A. that further 
action looking to the continuance of 
the department will be taken. 

The work of the library section has 
been effective, and the results of a con- 


tinued effort to create an interest in 
its work among the teachers are most 
gratifying to those who have seen the 
department develop from the small be- 
ginnings of 1896. It was unfortunate 
that a number of untoward circum- 
stances attended the meeting of the 
library section at Denver, though this 
had nothing to do with the action of 
the committee, which had finished its 
work before the meeting was called. 
President Harvey of the N. E. A. 


said in his opening address that the idea 


had been expressed by librarians that 
the library movement seemed to be the 
most significant educational develop- 
ment of the century, but that for him- 
self he was inclined to doubt this state- 
ment. Nor did he attach to the library 
movement the importance which its pro- 
moters did. With this attitude on the 
part of the ruling spirit of the Denver 
meeting, it was unfortunate that there 
was not present a greater number of 
those who have stood by the work for 
years, and to whose efforts much of 
its success is due. 

A protest from those interested 
should be sent to President Joyner of 
the N. E. A. at once. 


A change in work—With the change of 
A. L. A. headquarters from Boston to 
Chicago, came the termination of Miss 
3rowne’s service as secretary of the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, after many 
years of hard, conscientious labor, 
largely remunerated by her own satis- 
faction in the work performed. As 
assistant to Mr Lane first, she assumed 
the whole, responsibility of the secre- 
taryship when he resigned, and for 
several years the output of the Publish- 
ing Board passed constructively, criti- 
cally and editorially through her hands. 
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To cne unacquainted with the im- 
mense amount of labor required in such 
a position, the office may seem one of 
light duties, pleasant surroundings and 
satisfactory development, but quite the 
contrary is true, and the part of secre- 
tary for a dozen years to the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board means that Miss 
Browne has earned the deepest grati- 
tude of all concerned, and deserves to 
carry with her in her retirement from 
office, the highest appreciation of her 


long and arduous service for A. L. A. 


literature. 

It is greatly desirable that the long 
experience of Miss Browne, her inti- 
mate knowledge of the historical de- 
velopment of the A. L. A., and her 
familiarity with the library situation in 
general, may still be available in a 
helpful way in the library field. 


The new librarian of Chicago— Having 
learned from a reliable source that the 
announcement of the new librarian for 
Chicago would be given to the public, 
October 1, we have held up Pustic Li- 
BRARIES for the arrival of the news item. 
(See page 295.) Mr Legler will receive 
the most cordial welcome from the li- 
brary workers in Chicago and the pro- 
fessional support to which his noted 
achievements in the past entitle him. 

With the addition of strong library 
forces which have come to Chicago and 
to Illinois in the past year, there is every 
reason for the highest expectation of 
advancement in library work. Mr Lich- 
tenstein at the Northwestern university, 
Mr Windsor at University of Illinois, 
Mr Carleton at Newberry library, Mr 
Hadley at A. L. A. headquarters and 
Mr Legler at Chicago public library 

‘form a pretty good list for one year. 
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Coéperation—The declaration set forth 
again by the N. E. A. at Denver has 
much that might well become a part 
of the declared principles of the A. L. 
A. A significant point is the indorse- 
ment of the use of school buildings 
and all school equipment for community 
interests and social betterment. Here 
is recognition of one of the long-time 
efforts of the publ’c library and to 
which public school authorities have 
been slow to give their approval. With 
larger means at hand, and with more 
hours of disuse, the school buildings 
ought to be used to lighten the burden 
on the public library buildings, though 


_until this is done, the latter should con- 


tinue in the splendid educational work 
that is carried on in so many of the 
auditoriums in library buildings. It 
may not be exactly library work, but it 
is educational. 

If the school teachers, principals and 
superintendents strongly advocate _lo- 
cally, the principles which they have 
adopted in their national meeting, much 
greater results will be obtained than is 
the case under present conditions, where 
much waste of time and equipment 
prevails. 

Sometime the school authorities will 
realize what poor business administra- 


tion it is, to invest so much means in 
school buildings and equipment for such 
short periods of active work, and then 
present conditions in many places will 
be bettered. Then the buildings will 
be used as educational centers for 15 
or 16 hours instead of as it is at pres- 
ent, generally seven hours. No good 
business man would be content with 
such an income from such an invest- 
ment of his own means. Why not be 
as zealous in the work for the state, if 
one consents to be a trustee for the 
people’s rights? 
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New Librarian for Chicago Public 
Library. 


When it became known that a libra- 
rian for the Chicago public library was 
to be chosen, deep interest was mani- 
fested by librarians all over the country. 
Chicago is the second city in size on the 
continent, is noted for the devotion of 
its people to the idea of its greatness in 
every direction and for the loyal re- 
sponse that is made to every call to its 
civic spirit. The position of chief libra- 
rian of its public library was one that 
appealed to the imagination of every 
librarian whose knowledge of condi- 
tions was wide enough to realize the 
possibilities of the situation. A cloud 
that shadowed professional ambition, 
however, was the fact that the civil 
service law of Illinois included the posi- 
tion in its power. Much uninformed 
discussion of the situation did not help to 
reveal to some, the opportunity afforded 


to a great man, and much prophecy 
of danger was uttered by such persons. 
The civil service commission of Chicago, 
however, rose to the occasion and named 
as arbiters of the appointment, men of 
more than national reputation whose 


choice has just been announced. On 
October 1, Dr Herbert Putnam, Dr F. 
P. Hill and Mr C. W. Andrews desig- 
nated, according to civil service rule, 
Henry E. Legler of Wisconsin as first 
choice for the position of librarian of the 
Chicago public library. 

The president of the Civil Service 
commission is reported to have said 
that 19 persons filed applications, 12 
of whom were clearly available for ap- 
pointment and seven were persons with 
a national reputation in library work. 

Mr Legler is too well known to all 
librarians in the United States and to 
many abroad, to need more than a pass- 
ing word of introduction. Coming ac- 
tively into library work a little more 
than five years ago, he has risen stead- 
ily in the extent of responsibility placed 
upon him by the library profession, gen- 
erally, and in the esteem and confidence 
of those with whom he has dealt. For 
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years before actually taking up library 
work, he was an interested student of 
the principles and purposes of library 
extension. He has justified every ex- 
pectation in every position he has held 
and comes to the Chicago public library 
with the good will of his fellow crafts- 
men. 

Mr Legler has long been a practical 
man of affairs. He was for 14 years’ 
executive officer of Milwaukee public 
school system, a position of varied du- 
ties and responsibilities. His experi- 
ence gained there will be invaluable in 
his future work in Chicago. He served 
a term as member of the Wisconsin leg- 
islature. A newspaper man of wide ex- 
perience, ranging from the case, as a 
boy, up to the editorial chair for several 
years, he knows the public. He has 
considerable literary production to his 
credit, also, among which may be named 
the following: 

Books for the people, 1908; James Gates 
Percival, 1901; Leading events of Wisconsin 
history, 1901; Man with the Iron Hand, 
1896; A Moses of the Mormons; Poe’s 
Raven: Its origin and genesis (The Phi- 
losopher Press); Chevalier Henry de Tonty. 

Contributions to the proceedings of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

Early Wisconsin imprints, 1904; Narratives 
of early Wisconsin travelers prior to 1800, 
1906; Origin and meaning of Wisconsin 
places, names, 1903; A Wisconsin group of 
German poets, with a bibliography, 1904; 
a contribution to Wisconsin Academy of 
sciences, arts and letters. 

Frequent contributions to American Book- 
Lore and Literary Collector. 

Mr Legler has been secretary of the 
Wisconsin library commission, curator 
of the Wisconsin historical society, 
councilor of the Bibliographical society 
of America. He is a member of the 
A. L. A. and one of its executive offi- 
cers; a members of the American his- 
torical society, the Parkman club, the 
American library institute, and other 
American and European learned soci- 
eties. 

With the support of the Board of Di- 
rectors Mr Legler is sure to make a 
notable success in his new career in 
Chicago. 
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Concerning Frederick M. Crunden 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Public library of St Louis, held 
June 29, 1909, the following resolution 
was adopted unanimously: 

The directors of the Public library 
of St Louis are constrained to recog- 
nize that their secretary and librarian, 
Frederick M. Crunden, cannot again 
resume the duties of his office, and so 
with the deepest regret and greatest 
reluctance, they accept his resignation 
of the post. 

Mr Crunden was appointed to his 
position on Jan. 17, 1877, and from that 
day until he was stricken with the dis- 
ease which has rendered him unable to 
continue his functions, he has devoted 
every energy of mind and body to the 
welfare of the institution under his 
charge. He was always its efficient ad- 
ministrator and its zealous representa- 
tive. To his industry, intelligence and 
self-sacrifice, more than to any other 


individual agency, are due its growth 
and development and the constant in- 


crease of its utility. He found it a 
small collection of books, insufficiently 
housed and its use subject to a charge 
which excluded the great majority from 
its benefits. He believed it should be 
the complement of our public educa- 
tional system, continuing the opportuni- 
ties of instruction for the people 
throughout life. To the realization of 
this he devoted his life, and not in vain. 
Broken by his labors, those labors have 
yet been crowned with abundant suc- 
cess. The library upon a plan and 
scale answering to his most sanguine 
hopes is now assured of realization, and 
he was given to see this before the 
darkness gathered about him. Not in 
anything done for himself, not in any 
shaft which friendly hands may rear to 
perpetuate his memory, but in what he 
wrought for others will his monument 
be found. 

Whatever the future of the Public 
library of St. Louis may be, its past is 
largely his work. 
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John Thomson, M. A. 


John Thomson, librarian of the Phil- 
adelphia free library, received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts from Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at the June 
commencement. 

The Old Penn Weekly Review con- 
tains a review of Mr Thomson’s career, 
from which the following extracts are 
taken : 


john Thomson was born in Norfolk, 
England, and educated at St Paul’s school, 
London. He came to the United States in 
1881 and became a naturalized citizen and a 
resident of Philadelphia. For eight years 
after his arrival he acted as librarian to the 
late Clarence H. Clark, publishing in 1888 
a detailed descriptive catalog in two large 
volumes of Mr Clark’s large and valuable 
library. After this Mr Thomson became 
librarian for Jay Gould at Irvington and 
while acting in this capacity he prepared a 
descriptive catalog of Mr Gould’s library 
of which only one volume was published, in 
1890. 

In April, 1893, the Free library of Phila- 
delphia was established under the will of 
George S. Pepper and Mr Thomson was ap- 
pointed the first librarian. The library was 
opened in two small rooms in city hall by 
Mr Thomson and one assistant. Its develop- 
ment is a well-known story. It now con- 
sists of a main library on Chestnut street 


-and 19 branches, together with 100 traveling 


libraries and deposit stations. In Janu- 
ary, 1903, Mr Thomson was instrumental in 
obtaining from Mr Carnegie the sum of 
$1,500,000 for the erection of 30 branch li- 
brary buildings, 10 of which have since been 
erected and opened to the citizens of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr Thomson has edited a series of eight 
bibliographical bulletins, several of which he 
has compiled himself, including: 

Descriptive catalog of the 
Sir Walter Scott, 1898. 

Descriptive catalog of the series of 
Sag known as the Library of old authors, 
1899. 

Descriptive account of the Lower Dublin 
academy and of the Thomas Holme branch 
of Free library of Philadelphia, 1907. 

Mr Thomson also published in 1905 under 
the title of “Hither and thither’ a volume of 
essays contributed to magazines and news- 
papers. He has also taken an active part 
in the free lectures which have done so 
much to spread the knowledge of the Free 
library’s collections among the citizens of 
Philadelphia, having delivered upward of 
225 lectures in the past 18 years. 


writings of 
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In 1899 Mr Thomson became a member 
of the Pennsylvania home teaching society 
and free circulating library for the blind 
and has been vice-presdent since 1906. In 
1899 he was appointed by Governor Penny- 
packer a member of the board of the Penn- 
sylvania free library commission of which 
he is treasurer, and was reappointed for five 
years by Governor Stuart in January, 1909. 
He has been a member of the American 
library association since 1893 and served on 
the council from r1gor to 1906. In 1893 he 
became a member of the Pennsylvania li- 
brary club and has twice acted as president, 
in 1895 and 1907. 

He has been a member of the Art club 
since 1898 and since March, 1907, has acted 
as chairman of its library committee, as well 
as serving as secretary of the Nameless 
club. In 1893 he was active in establishing 
the Philobiblon club, being elected the first 
curator, a position he still holds. 

Mr Thomson has been a member of the 
Dickens fellowship since its foundation and 
in 1908 served as president. In the. same 
year he was appointed by Mayor Reyburn a 
member of a commission to investigate the 
date of the founding of the city of Phila- 
delphia. Mr Thomson is a member of the 
council of the University extension society 
and an original member of the Franklin Inn 
clib; a member of the Historical society of 
Pennsylvania, of the Academy of natural 
sciences, and of the Keystone state library 
association. He has also been a steward for 
the distribution of charities of the Society 
of the sons of St George for four years. 
In addition to these various activities, he 
has served for three years as a delegate to 
the Diocesan convention of the Episcopal 
church, acting as a member of the commis- 
sion on church work among the blind of 
the P. E. church for 1906 to date, and as 
treasurer since 1908. He has also been ac- 
counting warden of the Church of the An- 
nunciation since May, 1900. 


More Guides to Reference Books 


A great deal of valuable reference 
material can be obtained from the in- 
numerable publications of our learned 
societies, that are issued from time to 
time. In some of these can be found 
articles and special memoirs on topics 
of scientific interest by writers well 
known for their special study of the 
subject dealt with; but those who wish 
to keep track of, or to investigate the 
treatment of, any particular subject that, 
perhaps, might have appeared in any one 


of these papers will find them of little 
use, as few indexes to these are pro- 
vided. 

I might also mention that articles of 
value appearing in some of our trade 
and professional journals today are sel- 
dom referred to, as no means of refer- 
ence to them can be found. Similarly, 
I have found many books, most of 
which have been published in the last 
decade, and which contain information 
respecting applications of science to the 
arts, manufactures and industrial pur- 
suits, that remain hidden away in some 
out-of-the-way corner of the library 
simply because no index to these books 
has been compiled that would help those 
who are in search of original material. 

It must be understood that the in- 
dexes to which I refer in this article 
are those printed in book form, and 
containing a subject and title index, 
with cross-references, for these are ab- 
solutely essential in such an index, as 
they help making accessible all the ma- 
terial on a particular subject. 

Perhaps the reason why a surprisingly 
small amount of sound work is accom- 
plished by our teachers in school and 
college today in their research for orig- 
inal material, is because of the limited 
number of indexes, guides and reference 
books that are now available. Yet no 
branch of research work at the present 
day offers greater opportunity, while 
none is more urgently in need of origi- 
nal workers, than that which lies open 
to the teacher. 

To be sure, the work of compiling an 
index is a time-consuming and dubious 
task, yet it is to be hoped that before 
long some ambitious workers, realizing 
the value of this vast amount of liter- 
ature that today lies untouched upon 
the dusty shelves, will promptly set to 
work and compile reference books that 
will be’ written in a non-technical man- 
ner, and which will contain everything 
that has been written on any special 
subject. In this way, persons wishing 
to study a subject can readily get at 
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the needed books for their stage of de- 
velopment. 

And, in addition to books of this 
nature, there should be more guides that 
will tell of sources from which useful 
information can be obtained, including 
mention of special libraries and mu- 
seums to which access may be obtained. 
Many of the interesting and valuable 
objects in some of our museums too 
often remain unstudied for want of 
handy description of ‘them; indeed, 
many remain untouched, because there 
is no record of their existence. Who 
will in some measure supply this de- 
ficiency ? Henry JAcoss. 

New York City, June 9, 1909. 





Newspapers in Libraries? 

A few librarians have decided that 
a newspaper room where files of cur- 
rent daily newspapers can be read by 
the public is unnecessary and inad- 
visable for a public library. I feel very 


strongly like taking issue with the ad- 
vocates of such a plan, claiming that 
the daily papers are a legitimate addi- 
tion to the stock of a well-rounded li- 
brary. 

It is a fact that the American people 


are a newspaper reading race. It is 
also a fact that a large majority of the 
people read only one paper, and that a 
local one. Is it not fair to urge that 
opportunity to consult the better metro- 
politan journals, and those of a differ- 
ent political faith, will tend to counter- 
act the narrowness which results from 
seeing one paper only? [I believe that 
a broader outlook on life and affairs can 
be aided by giving an opportunity to 
consult papers of different localities and 
different ideals. Of course, care should 
be taken to exclude mere sensational 
journals, and those which cater to bad 
morals, or low taste, but the fact re- 
mains that the average paper buyer of 
limited purse usually buys the cheaper 
and more sensational journals. Why 
not give him an opportunity to imprave 
his taste and widen his outlook by let- 


Public Libraries 


ting him see the best examples of 
American journalism? 

There are many forms of literature 

which are inferior to the respectable 
daily paper. The public demands the 
opportunity to consult these papers in 
a free public library, which is supported 
by taxation. Is there any reason why 
the vagaries and whims of those who 
would endeavor to prove their descent 
from English nobles or Mayflower an- 
cestry should be any more regarded 
than those who desire to keep posted 
on the events of the day from the stand- 
point of observers who record their im- 
pressions in the columns of the daily 
papers ? 
“As far as literature is concerned, 
newspaper English, in spite of the im- 
plied slur in the expression, is better, 
whether in the editorial or reportorial 
columns, than the phraseology of the 
average current book. There are, of 
course, papers which any self-respect- 
ing library board would keep out of 
the library, especially those which pan- 
der to the desire for sensationalism. 

But there are many monthly and 
weekly magazines which few libraries 
refuse to take which are as sensational 
and as worthless as many of the daily 
prints of even the yellowest tinge. I 
can see no reason why the Cosmopoli- 
tan and Munsey should be subscribed 
for, while the New York Times and 
Boston Transcript are not provided for 
cur readers. 

While we should be duly solicitous 
for the morals and culture of our 
patrons, yet I hardly think any Ameri- 
can librarian would go to the extent of 
blackening out sporting news from the 
papers, as has been done in some of 
the English libraries. Such obliteration 
of news would seem undoubtedly to 
excite the appetite for the forbidden col- 
umns which have thus been blotted out. 

Finally, I would place myself squarely 
on the side of those who would re- 
tain the daily papers as a very impor- 
tant feature of the public libraries. I 
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would have in the newspaper room all 
the local papers; two or three of the 
leading papers from the larger metro- 
politan centers; one from each of the 
leading cities of my own state; one, at 
least, from each distant section of the 
country, as the Northwest, the Pacific 
coast, the Southern states, the North 
Central states, and the Mississippi val- 
ley; one Canadian paper; at least one 
good English journal; and one or more 
foreign papers, according to the char- 
acter of the population of the city. The 
number of the papers would depend 
upon the resources of the library. At 
present we subscribe to about 30 news- 
papers, a few of the suburban ones be- 
ing weekly. I do not know what the 
feeling of other librarians is on this 
subject, but it seems to me a very im- 
portant subject for discussion. 
Geo. H. Tripp. 

Free public library, New Bedford, 

Mass. 





Repairing Books with Flexible Glue* 


Take the book from the cover and 
pull the old super, or muslin, from the 
back of the book, raise the lining on 
the back and the front board to take 
out the old super. You will find that 
most of the glue will come off with the 
super; if not, scrape with a knife. Beat 
the book on the back with a bone folder 
that no leaves extend at the top, bottom 
or front. In case the book is uncut it 
will have to be beaten at the front to 
get the back even for gluing, as all the 
signatures must be as even as possible, 
or the book will be rough when finished, 

Cut the muslin in strips two or three 
inches wide, or according to the thick- 
ness of the book, then cut lengths a 
half inch shorter than the book, allow- 
ing the muslin to extend over the boards 
the same as the old super. 

Use a double boiler glue pot, cut 
enough glue to give a half pot when 
dissolved. If too thick when hot, add 


*Extract from report of Public library of Cin- 
einnati. 


a little hot water to thin it down. Al- 
ways use hot glue in order to get the 
best results. 

Gluing 

Take the book cover, turn back the 
lining, and spread the glue in the back, 
and on the boards in the same place 
where the old super was, lay the strip 
of muslin in place, fit the lining back 
in the old position, beat the book even, 
hold firmly in hand and glue the back. 
Place the front cover on even with the 
edge of the lining, fold over the other 
cover in its proper place and press the 
book back into the cover, so that the 
back will not be hollow. Crease the 
joints with a folder and place under a 
weight over night. Open up in the 
morning and the book will be easy to 
open and flexible if done according to 
directions. 

One assistant in this library prepares 
and glues, finishing the work, between 
50 and 60 volumes per day. If they are 
opened up and ready to glue she can 
glue as many as 125 in a day. She 
usually prepares the books in the morn- 
ing and glues them in the afternoon. 





Prof. W. P. Bowen of the Michigan 
State normal college presents in Hy- 
giene and Physical Education for June 
a most helpful exposition of what con- 
stitutes fatigue and what counterfeits 
it. Some people are evidently simply 
born tired. “There is much misinfor- 
mation as to what fatigue is. It is not 
simply a ‘feeling of uneasiness’ and 
discomfort. There is a motor as well 
as a sensory side, which is even more 
important.” Some of the counterfeits 
of fatigue are drowsiness, weakness and 
discomfort from breathing bad air; 
aversion to work, termed ennui by the 
French, mudigkeit by the Germans ; lack 
of suitable food, loss of sleep, faulty 
nutrition, indigestion, adenoids and the 
early Stages of many diseases. One of 
the commonest forms of fatigue in chil- 
dren arises from the suppression of 
natural activities by the maintenance of 
one position for long periods. 
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The Questionaires 


One of the kindest of those who an- 
swered the questions on which many 
of the A, L. A. papers were based 
dashed off the following: 


The balmy days of spring have come, 
The happiest of the year; 

When just before the A. L. A. 
The Questionaires appear. 


We note their form and size 
With glee, 

Their “1’s” and “2’s” 
And Car: ue: Fad ns” 


We then take down our 
Year’s report, 

And set in for a 
Half day’s sport. 


We send out for our 
Monthly sheet 

Of sta-tis-tics 
So plain and neat. 


We do all this 
With right good-will 
And scarce can wait 
The time until 


The A. L. A., when we shall hear 
Those papers all so fine, 

When many a library problem 
Shall be settled for all time. 


We do not mind the work we’ve done, 
Nor all the time we’ve given, 

’Tis glory for some other man! 
But crowns for us in heaven! 





The great library movement in Amer- 
ica began and still has its freest courses 
in the eastern’ states; but it does not 
stop there. The light of every new 
movement in the east projects itself 
across the prairies and is reflected back 
upon us from the mountain peaks be- 
yond. And may I with truth declare 
that any inflow of thought from the 
east must correspondingly lift all the 
streams of thought in the west. All of 
which is but a statement of the truth 
that we are our brother’s keepers and 
that in turn we are “kept” by our 
brother. And this irresistibly leads to 
the conclusion that we can‘t afford to 
withhold from others any good thing 
which we ourselves would enjoy.— 
Johnson Brigham. 


Reinforced Binding 


For the past three years the Jackson- 
ville public library has purchased one 
or more copies of nearly all books that 
have been put in special library binding 
by the publishers, and I have been 
much interested in watching the career 
of these books. A few days ago my 
attention was called to a copy of “The 
tides of Barnegat,” that has circulated 
142 times without a single visit to the 
repair room. Several other books in 
this binding have circulated over 100 
times without repair. 

If other librarians have had an 
equally successful experience with spe- 
cial library bindings, it certainly seems 
plain that we ought to encourage pub- 
lishers all we can to do more of this 
work, The original cost is only 10 
cents more than in regular publisher's 
cloth, but the result is equal to a 50- 
cent reinforced binding. 

Geo. B. Uttey, Librarian. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


The other side 


Some time ago I noticed in Pustic 
LiprARIEs an article relative to the 
books issued in special library bindings 
by certain of the publishers. The 
writer stated that the publishers could 
not continue the work unless they re- 
ceived more general support from the 
librarians. — 

It occurred to me to wonder if other 
librarians have had the same difficulty 
which I have experienced, namely, that 
as the special editions are evidently not 
published simultaneously with the trade 
editions, we have the annoyance of 
seeing the latter in the stores several 
weeks in advance of receiving our own. 
In that case it is not surprising that we 
do not order again. Is this general, or 
is the trouble possibly local and due 
to the carelessness of our jobber? 

ANTOINETTE M. Humpnureys, Lib. 

A. K. Smiley public library, Red- 


lands, Cal. 
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Library Commission Law of Illinois 


The following bill was signed by 
Governor Deneen June 14, 1909, and is 
now the law relating to library exten- 
sion in Illinois. It will be seen that it 
is materially changed from the first 
draft (see P. L., p. 181) and for the 
better. Appropriation for carrying on 
the work was provided for in another 
bill: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the peo- 
ple of the state of Illinois represented in 
general assembly: That ‘“‘An act to re- 
vise the law in relation to the State -li- 
brary,” approved Feb. 25, 1874, in-force 
July 1, 1874, be amended by adding the 
following sections to be known as sec- 
tions 10, 11 and 12. 

Sec. 10. That the commissioners of 
the State library be and they are hereby 
authorized and empowered to appoint 
two persons, who, together with the 
State librarian, shall constitute a board 
to be known as the “Illinois library ex- 
tension commission,” of which the State 
librarian shall be ex-officio chairman. 

The length of the term of office of 
the appointive members of such commis- 
sion shall be for two years and until 
their successors are appointed and quali- 
fied, the first term peginning on the 
first day of July, 1909; but of the two 
appointed in the first instance one shall 
be appointed for one year, and one for 
two years, and thereafter one member 
shall be appointed each year. No mem- 
ber of such commission shall be com- 
pensated for his services, but the 
traveling expenses of members in at- 
tending meetings of the commission or 
establishing libraries, and other inciden- 
tal and necessary expenses connected 
with the work of the commission shail 
be paid. 

Sec. 11. The Library extension com- 
mission shall give advice and informa- 
tion to the librarian or trustees of any 
existing public library, or to any person 
or community interested in starting a 
new library, concerning the organization, 
maintenance or administration of said 
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library, and it shall appoint a library 
organizer, one of whose duties shall be 
to furnish such advice and information. 
Such library organizer shall keep in- 
formed of the condition, scope and 
methods of work of the various public 
libraries of the state, visiting the same 
as occasion may require, shall assist as 
far as practicable in promoting and 
starting new libraries, and at the end of 
each fiscal year shall make a report of 
the general library conditions in the 
state to the Library extension commis- 
sion, 

Sec. 12. The commission shall oper- 
ate traveling libraries specially given or 
bought for such purpose, and loan such 
libraries to any library in the state, or 
to any community or organization not 
yet having an established library, under 
such conditions and regulations as it 
shall prescribe. And said commission 
shall, from time to time, so send out 
and distribute such books throughout 
the state, and at suitable intervals 
change such distributions, in such a 
manner as to secure to the greatest 
practicable degree the use and enjoy- 
ment of such books to the people of the 
entire state. The commission may also 
conduct a clearing house for periodicals 
for free gift to local libraries, and per- 
form such other public service as may 
seem to it for the best interests of the 
state. Said Library extension commis- 
sion shall receive the advice and coun- 
sel of the State library commission, and 
shall be under its control. 

On September 29, Mrs George R. 
Bacon of Decatur and J. H. Freeman 
of Aurora were appointed to the Li- 
brary extension board. Mrs Bacon has 
long been active in forwarding the 
movement for state supervision and did 
much to secure the present law. Mr 
Freeman is a director of the Aurora 
public, library and has been identified 
with educational work for many years. 

The appropriation for the work is 
$1500 a year. This is hardly enough 
to make a start, but the work will re- 
ceive larger appropriations later. 
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Illinois Library Association 
Annual meeting 


The Illinois library association will 
hold its annual meeting at East St. Louis, 
October 12-14. A full attendance of all 
library workers and directors is urged. 

Addresses are expected from Dr 
Bostwick, H. E. Legler, Chalmers Had- 
ley, Supt. F. G. Blair and others. Tax 
levy and collection will be presented by 
H. G. Wilson of the Chicago public li- 
brary board, a well-known tax expert. 
A round table in library methods will be 
held, as well as one for reference and 
college librarians. 

The Royal hotel has offered rates of 
$2.00 to $3.00 a day, and rooms shonld 
be secured in advance. The Centennial 
celebration at St. Louis will afford an 
opportunity for low railroad rates. 

The first sessions will be held on 
Tuesday, October 12, and the reception 
by the Women’s clubs will be held on 
Tuesday evening. Librarians are urged 


to be present for this event. 

The program, shortly to be issued, is 
tull of interest and helpfulness and no 
Illinois library worker can afford not to 
attend meeting. 

Mary EILeen AueErn, Pres. 





Open Shelves 


Our board of trustees think it may 
be of interest to librarians in the 
smaller towns to know the result of 
our first year’s experience in allowing 
the public free access to the shelves in 
the stacks. 

Not only was there no loss of books, 
but the public for the most part de- 
rived satisfaction from personal exam- 
ination and selection of books from the 
shelves. 

The displacement of volumes has not 
been a serious difficulty; the time re- 
quired to keep the books in order has 
not equaled that formerly spent in find- 
ing the books for the public. 

The circulation has increased and the 
percentage of fiction somewhat lessened. 

Westporo Pusriic Lrprary. 

Westboro, Mass. 


A. L. A. Committee on Binding 


The A. L, A. committee on binding 
receives frequent complaints that cer- 
tain books are exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory in the original publishers’ binding. 
As long as present methods of trade 
binding are followed such cases will be 
frequent, but librarians can greatly aid 
the committee in its efforts to get bet- 
ter bindings from the publishers, if they 
will, in every case where books are 
unsatisfactory, make a strong protest 
direct to the publisher. The publish- 
ers are bound to take notice of such 
protests, and if they are frequent, some 
good must result. 

The committee has received from 
Messrs Henry Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton samples of children’s books 
bound in a special library binding. The 
circular accompanying the sample copies 
gives the following specifications for 
binding : 

1) The best pigskin is used for the 
backs, and buckram for the sides; or 
the backs can be covered in pluviusin, 
to which the attention of librarians is 
directed, as being even more durable 
than leather. Morocco can be used for 
the backs, if desired, at a slightly in- 
creased cost. 

2) In sewing the sheets the sections 
are linked together by numerous 
stitches, which are quite independent 
of each other, so that if through rough 
handling a stitch were to break the 
others would not be affected. This 
sewing is a great improvement on the 
old style. 

3) The possibility of any strain of 
the cover on the leaves is removed by 
a patent system of linen joints, also by 
a French joint on the cover, giving 
freedom to the hinge. 

4) The first and last sections, being 
used more than the rest, are oversewn 
and lined in the center with jaconet. 

5) Tight or loose backs are adopted, 
according to the quality of the paper. 

The books seem to be excellently 
bound for public library work, and it is 
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to be regretted that among the titles 
obtainable there are not a larger num- 
ber used in this country. Librarians 
who are interested can obtain a list of 
titles and prices by sending direct either 
to Henry Frowde or Hodder & Stough- 
ton. A. L. Battey, Chm. 





Interesting Things in Print 


A monthly bulletin containing a list 
of the volumes added during the month 
will be issued by the James V. Brown 
library of Williamsport, Pa. The list 
is classified with call numbers. 


The Cardiff public library has issued 
a catalog of historical works and in- 
formation relating to Wales. A little 
catalog of guide books in the lending 
libraries covering 38 pages contains but 
three entries for material on North 
America. 


The Bookbuying committee of the 
A. L. A. has prepared, after considera- 
ble labor and thought, a list of novels 
for adults which are purchased in larg- 
est numbers by American libraries. It 
is hoped to make it a helpful buying list 
for all libraries. 


Book selection by James Douglas 
Stewart of the Islington public libraries, 
England, and Olive E. Clarke of the 
same library, is the best thing of the 
kind ,that has been published lately. A 
higher degree of excellence has been 
reached than is found in the A. L. A. 
tract on the same subject. 


Part 5 of “Illinois libraries’ by Kath- 
arine L. Sharp, M. L. S., has been is- 
sued. It contains the conclusion of 
Miss Sharp’s valuable report, and deals 
with buildings, sources, publications and 
a general index to the five parts. The 
collection of floor plans and exterior 
views makes a good showing in material 
equipment for Illinois libraries. The 
work represented by the five parts has 
been prodigious, and it is to be hoped 
that appreciation of the right sort will 
follow. No other state has so exten- 
sive a work dealing with its libraries, 


though many of them have state aid, 
which in this case is wanting. The 
price is uniform with the parts previ- 
ously issued, $1. 


The Guide to librarianship of James 
Duff Brown, while a commendable piece 
of work, is somewhat faulty in what it 
presents in view of the title selected. 
Many inaccurate statements regarding 
American libraries have crept in. No 
great wrong, truly, but for a ‘Guide” 
hardly commendable. Price 2s, 6d. net. 


A recent bulletin of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education reports 2298 public school 
and society libraries of not less than 
5000 v., containing 55,350,163 bound 
volumes ; 11,259,569 pamphlets were re- 
ported; 3342 libraries contain 1000 to 
less than 5000v., and 2700 libraries 
have less than tooov. A circulation 
of 17,345,034 v. for children by 645 li- 
braries is reported. 


The State Board of Education of 
South Carolina has prepared a list of 
goo books from which the public schools 
of the state may select and make up 
their libraries. 

The legislature of the state appropri- 
ates $5000 annually for public school 
libraries. More than 1200 libraries 
have been established, containing 200,- 
000 books. These have been established 
in less than five years. For every $10 
paid by the state, $20 is contributed 
locally for the school libraries. 


Le Roy Jeffers of the New York 
public library has compiled a list of 
titles of adult books, which his experi- 
ence warrants him in suggesting to be 
put in special library binding. Pub- 
lisher and price of the books are given. 
A curious thing is the lower price of 
many of the volumes, which in most 
cases is higher for American editions 
than for the English The list is val- 
uable for several reasons, not the least 
of which is bringing a source of com- 
parison and estimate to those distant 
from the book markets. The list was 
printed privately by “Ir Jeffers. 
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The American. Library Association 
Bretton Woods meeting, June 26-July 5 


Superlatives to express the beauty 
and comfort of the surroundings of the 
A. L. A. meetings of I909 were at a 
premium during the time spent at the 
magnificent Mt Washington hotel, and 
as distance lends its enchantment to the 
impression, adequate expression is no 
easier. Surely nothing more could have 
been desired, though, to be sure, one 
could have enjoyed a little less of ex- 
pense, but everyone agreed it was 
worth the price. 

The members of the Council ex- 
pected to spend a quiet Sunday before 
the gathering of the great body of mem- 
bers on Monday. Those who started 
from Boston on Saturday morning 
changed their opinion about any such 
situation. The trains were crowded 
from the time of starting, early in the 
morning, until Bretton Woods was 
reached in the evening, and particularly 
so the latter half of the journey. A 
number from the Middle West who, in 
times past, had heard their eastern 
brethren complain of the comforts fur- 
nished by the local transportation com- 
panies, wondered as to standards of 
comparison as they journeyed to Bretton 
Woods. Surely, in the whole country 
nobody could find worse accommoda- 
tions than the Boston-Maine train 
which took the librarians to Bretton 
Woods, and which seems to be the pro- 
vision that is ordinarily made for the 
traveling public. A large number were 
standing in the aisle all the way. Dirt, 
smoke and dust filled the air and cov- 
ered everybody and everything. Black 
hair looked white and white hair looked 
black, by reason of the dirt. 

But every trial was forgotten in the 
comfortable quarters furnished at Mt 
Washington hotel. The high-water 
mark in service, rooms, table, space, 
surroundings and general comfort was 
reached this year. 

The program had evidently been 
worked out with considerable thought, 


and the machinery having started on 
Saturday night ran smoothly and effect- 
ively until the close of the meeting. 
Oil was plentifully used as occasion re- 
quired, attention and inattention were 
contributed as seemed expedient, and 
everybody left on schedule time on the 
morning of July 5. The affiliated as- 
sociations brought many new people. 
There was a new set of people in con- 
trol, acting in perfect harmony -and 
with thorough understanding, and what 
was done was done with the snap of 
finality about it that left no room for 
further discussion. 

The general theme of the meeting 
was coordination or method of co- 
operation. The first note on this was 
sounded by President Gould in his ad- 
dress and was emphasized later by most 
of the principal speakers. At the sec- 
ond session, library codrdination was 
emphasized by a very practical address 
by F. P. Hill, in his paper on 


Book storage for libraries 


Mr Hill pointed out that the ques- 
tion was pressing, since nearly every 
library building erected within the past 
50 years has outgrown its capacity long 
before the anticipated time. The ques- 
tion of storage presents itself in differ- 
ent aspects to different libraries, and 
the work to be done is too great to per- 
mit of unnecessary overlapping. More 
definite action must be taken to limit 
the fields of operation of each kind of 
library and to foster specialization. The 
Library of Congress has set the exam- 
ple by limiting the classes of investi- 
gators whom it will serve, leaving to 
state and municipal libraries the work 
which more properly belongs to them. 
So a line of demarcation between state 
and municipal libraries should be as 
sharply drawn and a co6perative spirit 
should be cultivated between the libra- 
ries, so that each may reserve its 
strength for a special line. To some 
extent, some libraries have been gov- 


-erned by this spirit in the purchase of 


their books, but more can be done along 
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this line. In a community where trans- 
portation is adequate, it is wasteful for 
libraries to duplicate, particularly for 
disused books. Libraries within a cer- 
tain radius should decide on the differ- 
ent classes of books that they will col- 
lect and preserve. Such a plan need 
not affect the purchase of any book 
currently needed. An A. L. A. list of 
special collections should give to each 
librarian a key to the location of ma- 
terial on any subject. By use of inter- 
library loans the work of scholarly in- 
vestigators would be helped by one or 
more comprehensive collections, in place 
of 50 incomplete collections. 

A storage library may be defined as 
a building or space where a large num- 
ber of books, little used, may be com- 
pactly stored and yet be readily accessi- 
ble. The British Museum has met this 
problem by installing movable shelving ; 
hanging bookcases have been placed be- 
tween stationary, double-faced stacks. 
When books from the inner shelves are 


required, the hanging case may be easily 
moved by an arrangement of wheels, 


which run along the ledges. A good 
description of these is given in Bur- 
goyne’s “Library construction.” In the 
Hof Bibliotek in Vienna the authorities 
have excavated the cellars 42 feet be- 
low grade, furnishing three stack sto- 
ries in the cellar. They are perfectly 
dry, well lighted and abundantly ven- 
tilated. The Bodleian plan is similar 
to that of Vienna. The British Mu- 
seum has a storage building with space 
for more than 100,000 v. 

- The three methods of storage de- 
scribed—compact movable cases, under- 
ground storerooms and separate build- 
ings—offer suggestions as to ways by 
which little-used books may be housed, 
but the exact plan would depend upon 
special circumstances. In the future 
planning of library buildings the ques- 
tion of storage will undoubtedly | re- 
ceive special consideration. Plans for 
the new central library building in 
Brooklyn provide for storage by the 
extension of the stack proper four sto- 
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ries below the street level, and by the 
erection of a special storage stack with 
accommodation for 593,000v. in the 
central portion of the building. Both 
sub-basements will have natural light, 
direct ventilation and will be connected 
by the same lifts and book carriers that 
run through other portions of the stack. 
The large storage stack in the center 
of the building will be connected by 
carriers with the desk in both the de- 
livery and reference rooms. Special 
storeroom for bound newspapers ‘and 
periodicals has also been provided un- 
der the newspaper and periodical rooms. 

Those in charge of branch systems 
are feeling the need of a storage reser- 
voir; this need is for three purposes: 
1) For books needed in quantities from 
time to time, school collections and 
books for special occasions. 2) Stock 
room where popular books needed con- 
stantly for replacement, books for the 
basis of branch and station collections, 
may be housed. 3) A place to which 
may be sent such books as have out- 
lived their usefulness. 

The collections at branches must be 
limited in number and must consist of 
live and active books. By encourag- 
ing the interchange of books between 
libraries, only a few copies of such as 
appeal but to a limited class of readers 
need be purchased to meet the demands 
of the whole city. Standard works, 
books of power, must be in every 
branch, even though their circulation is 
small and fluctuating. Books dead in 
one branch may be useful in another. 
This is illustrated many times over in 
the Brooklyn library system. The fun- 
damental question of material to be 
stored, grows more serious from year 
to year. Before any detailed plan can 
be presented, a general policy should be 
agreed upon and submitted to a com- 
mittee for careful study, thorough in- 
vestigation and specific recommendation, 
Hasty action in a question involving so 
much, would be unfortunate, but long 
postponement would be equally so. 

N. D. C. Hodges of the Cincinnati 
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public library discussed the question of 
Reservoir libraries, using the arrange- 
ment of the Cincinnati library to illus- 
trate. There they have the central 
building, which is the clearing house, 
in a way, for all branch libraries. 

Miss Titcomb gave an account of the 
county library of Washington county, 
Maryland, where the books are chosen 
so directly to meet the needs of the 
various individuals and are kept moving 
so constantly that the question of 
storage seems to be settled. 

Clearing houses under commercial ar- 
rangement was presented by H. W. 
Wilson of Minneapolis. 

G. W. Lee, of the firm of Stone & 
Webster, Boston, who is the only mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. that has shown 
the ability to attain speed in presenta- 
tion, for which Mr Dewey was noted 
in former years, pointed out, under the 
title “Ethics of A. L. A.,” some of the 
needs which such an association might 
properly and profitably take up. Among 
others, he mentioned registration of spe- 
cialties, so that people who are inter- 
ested in the same things might come 
together at the annual meeting; a 
committee to look out for the new- 
comer, so that he should not waste any 
time in finding out his level and his 
class among the hundreds who attend 
the meetings. The integrity and broad 
spirit necessary to “the insider” to pre- 
serve him from the temptation of using 
for his own comfort, if not aggrandize- 
ment, the knowledge and position he 
holds; codrdination of papers, so that 
various phases of a subject may be pre- 
sented by specialists and thoroughly, 
rather than the touching here and there 
on many sides of a subject by one 
writer. 

Mr Lee was a little hard to follow on 
account of his rapid speech and vigor- 
ous English, but his ideas were prac- 
ticable, and if carried out would add 
greatly both to the effect and pleasure 
of the meetings. 


The third general session was de- 


voted to the relation of the library and 


the school. An address by Prof. C. W. 
Coiby of McGill university, and one by 
J. E. Banta, superintendent of schools, 
Binghamton, N. Y., presented the sub- 
ject from the school side. 

Book-using skill in higher education, 
by John Cotton Dana, of the Newark 
public library, was one of that inter- 
esting speaker’s characteristic produc- 
tions. It was a plea for providing 
scholarly workers with the material that 
would aid them in presenting new ideas 
of helpfulness, new avenues of intel- 
lectual activity, and new points of out- 
look on life, which, absorbed by those 
who are neither prepared nor have the 
time for the work of a scholar, will 
still benefit the latter, as he receives the 
product of sincere scholars. Mr Dana 
said that he meant in no way to be- 
little the great work that is being done 
for the average user of the public 
library, but he insists on something 
more being done for higher culture in 
this people’s university, even if in so 
doing it is not possible to “suffer little 
children.” 

Chalmers Hadley of Indiana gave a 
very clear outline of the aims of library 
commissions. He summed up the matter 
as follows: 

In the present trend of work, com- 
missions must be sufficiently effective 
through their usefulness to make them- 
selves centers of library activity, rather 
than to depend on legislation alone to 
do this. Their success will depend more 
largely on their ability to so get behind 
the individual libraries of a state that 
results of their work will be best dis- 
closed in library conditions over the 
state into which the commission’s ac- 
tivities have been completely merged. 
Commissions must now look forward 
to helping in the development of com- 
munities through a codperation which 
will bring libraries into touch with the 
regenerative forces of the country and 
these through the libraries, to the peo- 
ple. 

At this meeting admirable reports of 
various committees were presented, not- 
able among which was that on library 
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work with the blind, presented by 
Emma R. Neisser of Philadelphia. 

At the fourth general session com- 
munications relating to various reports 
were presented, and at the close, Mr 
Chivers gave an interesting account of 
recent investigations of paper manufac- 
turers, showing by drawings and photo- 
graphs the cross-sections of various 
kinds of paper, which have much to 
do with the durability of books and 
binding. 

Mr Chivers continued his address in 
the afternoon, dealing particularly at 
this time with the binding of lending 
library books. 
presentations of the subject ever offered 
to the association. Mr Chivers has 


promised a later presentation of this 
subject for Pusiic LrBRARIEs. 

In the afternoon, what was univer- 
sally conceded to be the most delight- 
ful address of the entire meeting, was 
“A fairy tale for librarians,” given by 
Dr S. M. Crothers of Boston. 


Dr 
Crothers’ address will appear in a 
future. number of the Aflantic Monthly. 

A symposium on recent books for 
boys under the direction of Dr Bost- 
wick was most interesting. Everett C. 
Tomlinson told of the making of his- 
torical stories. A paper on stories of 
adventure was read by W. P. Cutter. 


Library work with children 


The first session of the section of 
Library work with children took the 
form of a story-hour svmposium. The 
report on story telling in Chicago’s 
park reading rooms by Mrs Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen stated the peculiar li- 
brary conditions in Chicago in the lack 
of a children’s department and of 
branch libraries, and the offer of her 
services to this library by certain pub- 
lic-spirited citizens. She stated her 
aims in story telling, 1) to help form 
the children’s taste and promote their 
reading of good books, 2) to interest 
the teachers in the children’s reading 
outside of the school, 3) to assist in 
arousing a public sentiment in favor of 


It was one of the best 
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library work with children. She con- 
ducted one story hour afternoon a week 
in each park; actual record of attend- 
ance showed a continuity of attendance 
between 85 and go per cent. She told 
stories in the assembly rooms of the 
schools, and presented to teachers the 
subject of codperation. In order to give 
publicity to the story hour many adults 
were admitted to the story hour—rep- 
resentatives of the daily press, parents, 
members of women’s clubs. 

The report from the New York pub- 
lic library given by Miss Moore re- 
viewed the advantages in conducting 
story hours in a large library system. 
The difference between branches with 
such work and those without was 
spoken of, and it was stated that two 
visiting story tellers working in co- 
operation with the children’s libraries 
have covered the field very well. 
Among the practical results of story 
telling was mentioned the effect upon 
the work of the assistants, the effect 
upon the reading taste, and the interest 
aroused among adults. 

The report from the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh by Miss Hazeltine dis- 
cussed the function of story telling in 
the library as an aid in the solution of 
the problem of the right use of books, 
the opportunity afforded the story teller 
to work with the children with greater 
freedom, the aid in establishing in the 
child’s mind a standard of book selec- 
tion. It reviewed the origin of story 
telling in the libraries, and its develop- 
ment to its present place. 

Under the title Rational story telling 
in the public library, Miss Duff of 
Brooklyn reviewed the experiences of 
her library, and stated the conclusions 
that, “given ideal conditions, and a 
trained story teller, with love, talent and 
time for her work, the story hour offers 
opportunities not to be slighted. Under 
other conditions there are other activi- 
ties open to the library worker with 
children which would prove more profit- 
able.” She mentioned conditions ad- 
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verse to a story hour to be inadequate 
size of staff to meet demands made 
upon it; inability to limit attendance 
to the library story hour afternoon, 
and consequent restlessness of a large 
crowd. She strongly advocated the for- 
mation of reading clubs. 

The report from the Cleveland li- 
brary was presented by Miss Gymer. 
She emphasized the economic value of 
the story in influencing the reading 
of large numbers of children, which 
could be done in no other way in the 
given time. Actual results in the tell- 
ing of difficult stories, such as Ander- 
sen’s Snow queen and stories from the 
Icelandica sages were given. The story 
hour for the older children was stated 
to be a means of inducing children to 
read connectedly books of literature and 
history. The importance of a wise se- 
lection of stories was brought out, and 
also that the temperament and environ- 
ment of the children who hear them 
should be considered in the selection. 

The unwisdom of a story hour under 
adverse conditions closed the report. 
The discussion was led by Mrs Fair- 
child, who commended the thoughtful 
attitude toward the subject expressed 
in the reports. Miss Lyman advocated 
the use of the occasional story in the 
small library. 

The second session opened with a re- 
port on instruction in work with chil- 
dren in the various library schools and 
summer schools, made by the chairman, 
Miss Burnite. 

The report was a digest of reports 
from the directors of the general li- 
brary schools and summer schools in 
regard to the object of the course, the 
time given to it; the lectures, the points 
covered, methods of presentation and 
the placing of students in small libra- 
ries and in work with children. 

The number of graduates now hold- 
ing positions in work with children from 
the six regular schools which responded, 
is 50—Pratt 24, Albany 10, Western 
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Reserve 4, Drexel 6, Wisconsin 5, Sim- 
mons I. 

The report was discussed by Miss 
Plummer of Pratt institute library school 
and Mr Walter of the New York state 
library school at Albany. 

At the close of her discussion Miss 
Plummer said: 

Summing up, I would say, first, that 
in my opinion work for children can- 
not be given in a general library school 
course as a special subject, but as a 
necessary part of the general training; 
that it should be confined there to fun- 
damental subjects; that these should be 
presented by the best-qualified persons 
as to knowledge of the subject and 
ability to impart’ that knowledge that 
the school can obtain; that practice 
should be as abundant as possible and 
should aim rather to train observation 
and arouse thought than to perfect the 
student in mechanical routine; and that 
students should not be sent out at first 
as independent children’s librarians, . but 
as assistants under experienced chil- 
dren’s librarians, if they aim to enter 
that field at all; finally, that more spe- 
cialized schools for this particular work 
are needed. 

Beatrice Kelly, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Steubenville, Ohio, fol- 
lowed with a paper on the Selection of 
juvenile books for a small library, and 
Miss Kelly presented her own problem 
of juvenile book selection in a manu- 
facturing town of about 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. About %5 per cent of the juve- 
nile readers are of foreign parentage, 
including Irish, Germans, _ Italians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Russians and Croa- 
tians. There is a room for children, 
but no children’s librarian. The yearly 
book fund. averages about $1500 and 
the librarian generally spends from $400 
to $500 for juvenile books. Miss Kelly 
says: “We keep handsome editions of 
certain books for room use and cir- 
culate the cheaper ones.” She advo- 
cates the purchase of fairy tales, myths 
and legends, such as Grimm’s Household 
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stories, Jatobs’ English fairy tales, 
Scudder’s Fables and folk stories, Bald- 
win’s Old Greek stories, Kingsley’s 
Greek heroes, Hawthorne’s Wonder 
book, the King Arthur legends, the 
Merry adventures of Robin Hood, by 
Howard Pyle, the Arabian Knights, the 
Jungle book, and other standard books 
of pure literature, including the poetry 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Ten- 
nyson and Scott. The foreign child has 
a natural love for the folk tale and 
poetry, and only needs to be guided 
into the right channel. 

He also needs wholesome stories of 
American boy and girl life, such as the 
Alcott books, Jackson’s Nelly’s silver 
mine, Aldrich’s Story of a bad boy, 
Eggleston’s Hoosier school boy, Brook’s 
Lem, and Barbour’s School stories. 
The American boy needs stories of peo- 
ple and countries other than his own, 
such as Hans Brinker, Tom Brown’s 
school days, Spyri’s Heidi, and French’s 
Lance of Kanana. 

There should be good editions of the 
classics but not watered versions. 
There should be biography and history, 
and scientific books for the boy who 
wants to specialize. 

Where there is no assistant to look 
after. the children, the librarian must 
exert even greater care than where the 
child is guided and helped in his selec- 
tion. ; 

A discussion by Miss Wheeler of Al- 
bany emphasized the value of attractive 
editions and made a plea for cautious 
selection of new books. 

Mrs Root of Providence gave a 
striking incident proving the value of 
such adaptations of the classics as the 
Story of Odysseus, by Marvin and 
others, and warned against the uncer- 
tain influence of mediocre hero stories. 

At a business session of the section 
of work with children, held July 1, 
2 p. m., the by-law on membership was 
amended to read as follows: 

“Active or voting, members shall con- 
sist of library assistants whose entire 
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time is given to work with children 
in libraries and schools and librarians 
and assistants ‘who are actively repre- 
senting work with children.” 

The following officers were ap- 
pointed for the coming year: May 
Masee of Buffalo, chairman; Clara Her- 
bert of Washington, secretary. 

ErrieE L. Power, Sec’y. 


Catalog section 


Laura Smith, head cataloger of Cin- 
cinnati public library, was chairman. 

The making of the catalogs of the 
Library of Congress was discussed by 
J. C. M. Hanson, and Cataloging for 
branch libraries was presented in a 
paper prepared by Miss Hitchler of the 
Brooklyn public library. Those who 


were interested in this subject more 
than filled the room, and considerable 
discussion of various points took place. 

The subject of pamphlets was treated 
by W. H. Tillinghast of Harvard uni- 
versity library and A. G. S. Josephson 


of The John Crerar library. In the 
latter library the following policy pre- 
vails : 

At first, all pamphlets were bound and 
treated as other books, the pamphlet 
boxes containing merely circulars, single 
leaves and the like. Next, reprints 
from periodicals were put in the boxes 
if they classified in the same depart- 
ment as the periodical. Afterward more 
and more ephemeral material was put 
in boxes. At present most unbound 
items of less than 100 pages are put in’ 
classified boxes, to be bound up in vol- 
umes as the growth of the material on 
a certain subject warrants such treat- 
ment. 

The treatment of ephemeral material 
in the Cleveland public library was pre- 
sented by Sophie K. Hiss. 

At the government documents round 
table a new presentation of the subject 
was that on the arrangement and use 
of government documents (without cat- 
aloging) in a depository library, pre- 
sented by W. C. N. Carlton of the New- 
berry library of Chicago. 
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College and reference section 


In the college and reference section 
interesting discussions were held on the 
character of reference collections, the 
divisions into departments, the number 
of necessary books, the cost and rapid 
change in standards, and additions. 

Mr Schwab of Yale, Mr Austen of 
Cornell, W. C. Lane of Harvard, J. C. 
M. Hanson of the Library of Congress 
and C. W. Andrews of The John 
Crerar library contributed to the discus- 
sion of the problems arising from the 
size of great collections. 

An interesting presentation was .that 
of Mr Schwab, when he discussed the 
telautograph, an electrical device _in- 
stantaneously causing words written at 
one point to appear at any other point 
connected with the first by an electrical 
wave. The writer of the message uses 
an electrical pencil, writing the message 
on a pad before him, the words appear- 
ing upon a corresponding pad upon any 
of the receivers with which the writer 
makes connection. 


Library training 


The discussion of the subject of li- 
brary training was under the direction 
of Miss Plummer, who presented the 
report of the A. L. A. committee on 
library training. The library conditions 
which confront the library school were 
discussed by Julia E. Elliott of Pratt 
institute, and Student material for li- 
brary schools by Frank K. Walter of 
the New York State library school. 
The question, Do we need a graduate 
school? presented by Adam J. Strohm 
of Trenton, was discussed by Mrs 
S. C. Fairchild, Chalmers Hadley, A. 
G. S. Josephson, H. W. Graver and 
others. There did not seem to be a 
very strong demand on the part of 
those present for the graduate school. 


Proceedings of the council 
Meeting at Bretton Woods, N. H. 


An invitation from the International 
institute of bibliography to participate 


*Mr. Strohm’s paper will appear later. 
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in an international congress of archivists 
and librarians, to be held in Brussels, 
August, 1910, was presented. The 
executive board was instructed to ar- 
range for the appointment of dele- 
gates and other details. A second invi- 
tation from the International institute 
of bibliography, relating to an interna- 
tional congress on bibliography and 
documentation, expressed the hope that 
the United States government would 
name delegates to it. The council con- 
curred and took appropriate action. 

A letter from the council of Jewish 
women asked the influence of the A. 
L. A. to assist as far as possible the 
restriction of obnoxious news in the 
daily press, and the development of 
public opinion to appreciate its danger. 

A communication from the George 
Washington memorial association asked 
the A. L. A. to codperate in the move- 
ment to build a memorial building in 
Washington to supply a gathering place 
for different organizations. 

Invitations for the conference of 1910 
were presented from Cedar Rapids, and 
indorsed by representatives of libraries 
in Iowa. An invitation from Pasadena, 
Cal., supported by letters from a large 
number of Californians, was received. 
An invitation from the Denver public 
library was also presented. The mat- 
ter was all referred to the incoming 
executive board. 

A resolution was adopted establish- 
ing a section of professional training 
for librarianship, to deal with all phases 
of preparation. 

By vote of the council, a committee 
of three was appointed by the presi- 
dent to study the entire subject of sec- 
tions of the association, with instruc- 
tions to report to the council at a later 
meeting. 

Nominations for office were made, 
and later were confirmed by election as 
follows: President, N. D. C. Hodges; 
vice-presidents, J. I. Wyer, jr, Alice S. 
Tyler; executive board, P. B. Wright, 
C. W. Andrews, Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, 
W. C. Lane, H. E. Legler, Herbert 
Putnam; trustee of the endowment 
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fund, W. C. ‘Kimball; members of coun- 

.cil (chosen by the association), H. W. 
Craver, Nina E. Browne, Myra Poland, 
C. B. Roden, Bernard C. Steiner. 

Secretary Wyer, acting under instruc- 
tion by the council, determined by lot 
the terms of the members elected by 
that body as follows: 

One year—Alice B. Kroeger, C. C. 
Soule, George Iles, D. B. Hall, John- 
son Brigham. 

Two years—L. E. Stearns, Cornelia 
Marvin, H. L. Koopman, Andrew 
Keogh, W. P. Cutter. 

Three years—Carolina M. Hewins, 
Mary E. Hazeltine, Beatrice Winser, 
Gratia A. Countryman, Theresa Hitch- 
ler. 

Four years—John Thomson, Phineas 
L. Windsor, Mary W. Plummer, Mary 
E. Robbins, William T. Peoples. 

Five years—Mrs S. C. Fairchild, 
George T. Little, C. S. Greene, Hiller 
C. Wellman, H. G. Wadlin. 





Side Lights of A. L. A. Meeting 


An interesting item at Bretton Woods 
was the display of printed material re- 


lating to library work. The H. W. 
Wilson Company had Part I of their 
children’s catalog which they propose to 
issue, being an author, title and subject 
catalog of 3000 books, as a guide to 
the best reading for young people, based 
on 20 selected library lists. 

The A. L. A. Publishing Board had 
its report printed for distribution be- 
fore the meeting, a most excellent plan. 
A favorite leaflet was the “List of 
stories for boys,” which are favorites 
in the New York public library, pre- 
pared for the symposium on _ recent 
books for boys. The statistics showed 
the order of preference, the number of 
branches using the books and the pop- 
ularity of the various authors. <A col- 
lection of boys’ books was also on ex- 
hibition in charge of Miss Tyler of the 
New York public library. 

An interesting item was the printed 
material for distribution containing a 
description of the John Hay library of 
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Brown university, Providence, R. L, 
contributed from the viewpoint of the 
library expert, the librarian and the 
architect, and presented by C. C. Soule, 
H. L. Koopman and Charles A, Cool- 
idge. It is illustrated by exterior view, 
a photograph from the plaster model, 
and the floor plan. 

The Library of Congress had its 
usual display of the activities under- 
taken for libraries, sample sheets of 
lists of subject headings, with addi- 
tions and corrections to the same; a 
number of state bulletins were on ex- 
hibition. 

A number of the book houses from 
New York made exhibits, Hough’s 
“American Woods” being specially in- 
teresting. 

The reprints of “The librarian’s 
canons of ethics” (P. L. 14:203-4), by 
Charles Knowles Bolton, attracted spe- 
cial attention, and what was supposed 
to be a good supply was soon exhausted, 
while the demand for them continued. 
This would seem to indicate some in- 
terest in the ethical side of library ac- 
tivity. 

The central theme so far as the ad- 
ministration of the association affairs 
was concerned, dealt with the adoption 
of the new constitution. Considerable 
opposition arose over the fact that the 
new constitution places too much power 
of administration in the hands of the 
executive board and council. 

The discussion at the first conference 
on it almost approached the point of 
considerable heat, though a serious sit- 
uation was avoided by the tact and 
good judgment of such leaders as Dr 
Putnam and Mr Legler, who seemingly 
headed the opposition forces. The con- 
stitution was finally adopted in the 
form resolved uport at the Minnetonka 
meeting. 

At the second constitutional confer- 
ence the question of amendments and 
by-laws" again stirred up considerable 
interest, but the friends of the original 
draft were in power, and, profiting by 
the observation of the action of recent 
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conventions of other bodies, “the steam 
roller” proceeded effectively if silently 
on its mission. 

The meeting place was conducive to 
relief from outside social functions, and 
nothing more wearing than library 
school dinners, select table parties, 
piazza conferences and dancing was in- 
dulged in. A most enjoyable contribu- 
tion was the splendid string orchestra 
of the hotel. The best of musical 
writings were interpreted by musicians 
who were artists, and for once there 
was universal commendation of evening 
concerts. The absence of music from 
the dining room, which has so often 
been a burden at other places, was 
thoroughly enjoyed. The visit to, the 
top of Mt. Washington, occupying a 
whole day, was a most delightful ex- 
perience. Special trains were provided 
and the entire company was taken up 
in relays. 


Mountain climbing and woodland 


walks were in favor during the entire 
week by large and small parties, who 


were able to tear themselves away from 
the surfeit of good things provided by 
the program. 

A new face at the conference (and 
a new role for its owner) was that of 
George H. Locke, librarian of the To- 
ronto public library. Mr Locke has been 
a prominent and active member in the 
educational associations of America for 
a dozen years, and from his seat on the 
“side line” at the Bretton Woods meet- 
ing, had ample opportunity to “keep 
busy with his thoughts.” It is to be 
hoped that his voice and counsel may 
be heard at further meetings of the 
| a ee . 

Though a different type of man and 
scholar from the late lamented Dr Bain, 
his conduct of the Toronto public li- 
brary promises as large degree of inter- 
est and helpfulness. 


A trustee’s report on A, L. A. meeting 


A trustee of the Newark, N. J., pub- 
lic library was sent as a_ representa- 
tive to the meeting of the A, L. A. 
and was asked to make a report to the 
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mayor on his return. 
was his report: 


The following 


Jacop Haussiinc, Mayor. 

Honored Sir:—The American Library As- 
sociation is composed of 1200 of the best 
and wisest men and women of the United 
States. 

Their conference at Bretton Woods, N. 
H., June 30-July 3, was the best conference 
ever held; and it was held in the best place 
that can be found. 

The representatives to the conference from 
the Newark, N. J., public library, which is 
the best library in the world, were the best 
representatives present, the most admired, 
the most progressive and the most influ- 
ential, Respectfully submitted, 

RicHarp E, JENKINSON, Trustee. 


State meetings 


The New Hampshire library associa- 
tion held its annual meeting on July 2. 
A brief business session resulted in the 
election of the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Caroline 
H. Garland, Dover; vice-presidents, F. 
Mabel Winchell, Manchester, Hannah 
G. Fernald, Portsmouth; secretary, 
Grace Blanchard of Concord; treasurer, 
Mrs Barron Shirley of Franklin. 

No effort was made to have any 
papers or discussions, as the many ses- 
sions and sections of the A. L. A. fur- 
nished more meetings than any one per- 
son could attend and more mental food 
than most could assimilate. But the 
Opportunity of hearing a few words 
from Mr Hill of Brooklyn, Mr Carr of 
Scranton, Pa., and Mr Foss of Somer- 
ville, Mass., was not to be lost. These 
three having been born in New Hamp- 
shire and having attained positions of 
prominence outside the state were 
looked to for some words of sugges- 
tion and encouragement. These were 
heartily given and with them various ex- 
pressions of wit and humor. Inad- 
vertently the program had referred to 
the speakers as “illustrious sons” of the 
Granite State, and this expression 
caused no end of joking and merriment, 
of which a poem by Mr Foss was the 
outcome and with which the meeting 
closed. 
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The Library Copyright League 


The Library copyright league met in 
the Mount Washington hotel at 8:15 
p. m. on June 30, 1909. The report 
of the executive committee was read 
and approved. The election of officers 
resulted in the following being chosen 
for the year: President, Bernard C. 
Steiner, Enoch Pratt free library, Balti- 
more; secretary and treasurer, William 
P. Cutter, Forbes library, Northamp- 
ton; additional members of the execu- 
tive committee, Hiller C. Wellman, City, 
library, Springfield; Edwin H. Ander- 
son, New York public library; Purd B. 
Wright, Public library, St Joseph. 
After a brief discussion, it was voted 
to continue the organization. 

The report of the executive commit- 
tee covered the following points: 

The new copyright act retains in 
every essential feature the privileges of 
free importation formerly enjoyed by 
public institutions. In one particular 
only has any concession been made; 
the new law allows of the importation 
of only one copy of any copyrighted 
book in any one invoice; but as a ruling 
of the United States treasury depart- 
ment establishes the fact that each 
branch of a public library is regarded 
by the authorities as a separate library, 
and as it is perfectly possible to im- 
port duplicate copies in subsequent in- 
voices, your committee does not feel 
that any great loss has been made. 

The new law has, in addition, a pro- 
vision which should do much to pre- 
vent illegal combination on the prices 
of books. This section reads as fol- 
lows: 


That the copyright is distinct from_ the 
property in the material object copyrighted, 
and the sale or conveyance, by gift or other- 


wise. of the material object shall not of 
itself constitute a transfer of the copyright, 
nor shall the assignment of the copyright 
constitute a transfer of the title to the ma- 
terial object; but nothing in this act shall 
be deemed to forbid, prevent or restrict the 
transfer of any copy of a work copyrighted 
under this act, the péssession of which has 
been lawfully obtained. 
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Notwithstanding this favorable result 
of your committee’s labors, we cannot 
feel that the time has arrived to dis- 
band this organization, and we strongly 
recommend its continuance. 

W. P. Cutter, Sec’y. 





League of Library Commissions 
Bretton Woods meeting 


The annual meeting of the League of 
Library commissions was held July 2 
and 3 at Bretton Woods. The presi- 
dent, Mrs Sneed, in opening the meet- 
ing, called attention to the five new 
library commissions , established during 
the last year in North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, Texas and Utah. After 
the preliminary business the various re- 
ports were received. 

The publication committee promises 
the following at no distant date: 

The Swedish list, compiled by Miss 
Palmgren of Stockholm. 

The mending and repair of books, 
Margaret W. Brown of Iowa. 

Why do we need a public library? 
Mr Hadley of Indiana. 

The children’s suggestive list by the 
Wisconsin library commission. 

Magazines for the small library, re- 
vised. 

The League has secured 500 copies 
with the League imprint and cover of 
the Graded list of books for schools 
prepared by the Buffalo public library. 

In regard to the reading course for 
libraries in Pusiic Liprarigs, the com- 
mittee reported that it agreed with 
Miss Ahern that the course should be 
in no way a correspondence course for 
technical training, but one to stimulate 
and broaden the interest of library 
workers professionally; that the outline 
for the course, covering two years, 
should be arranged by the League; ci- 
tations for different topics be supplied 
by the different commissions and that 
the ediforial comment on the subjects 
under consideration be made by the 
editor of Pustic Lrprartes. The ques- 
tion of reprint will have to be decided 
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before the reading course can start to 
advantage. 

It was recommended that the League 
provide for a list of books in Polish to 
follow in character and scope the for- 
eign lists already printed. 

A committee was appointed to make 
plans for sectional meetings of the 
League in New England, the Middle 
West and the Pacific coast next winter. 

The committee on uniform traveling 
blanks made a report of progress and 
asked for extension of time until the 
next midwinter meeting in order: to 
make a little further test of the blanks 
before putting them in permanent form. 

The report from the committee on 
commission work in state institutions 
covered a full review of the situation 
and made the following suggestions: 

That a getting-in-touch campaign by 
collecting statistics, etc., followed up by 
personal visits and talks about books 
and reading in_ institutions where 
schools are carried on. Offers of help 
in selection of new books by sending 
the A. L. A. Booklist. Where institu- 
tions prove indifferent or unwilling to 
cooperate, the commission should in- 
clude it in its field work rather than 
leave it to be administered in haphazard 
fashion or not at all. 

The large opportunity of service in 
the institutions for the insane is too 
great for the commission to undertake, 
but it should endeavor to demonstrate 
the need and possibilities in this work, 
so that states will appoint librarians to 
supervise groups of hospitals or carry 
on experimental work in each. Until 
this is done commissions can help by 
sending traveling libraries especially se- 
lected for the inmates. They should 
consist of cheerful books of a variety 
of kinds in attractive form; but re- 
ligion, accounts of crime, hypnotism and 
kindred subjects should be eliminated 
from the collection. Several commis- 
sions reported on the work done by 
their traveling libraries in penal and 
charitable institutions in several states. 

The report of the committee on es- 


sentials of a model commission law 
was presented by Mr Hadley. (This 
will appear in full in Pustic Lipraries 
later.) 

The second session was devoted to 
papers on the Work in the field, a 
series of personal experiences in the 
East and West. Miss Stearns of Wis- 
consin sketched the opportunity pre- 
sented by a state of 2,200,000, repre- 
senting 29 nationalities, scattered over 
a district the size of New England and 
averaging only 36 people to the square 
mile. She outlined the opportunity for 
service offered, by relating many in- 
teresting experiences showing the dif- 
ferent phases of work, its hardships and 
compensations, emphasizing the personal 
touch and sympathetic attitude as es- 
sential factors in winning success. 

Miss Templeton of Nebraska told of 
her work “With the prairie dwellers of 
Nebraska,” where magnificent distances 
add to the difficulties, but where wide 
horizons make for breadth of vision. 
In the southeastern part of the state, 
a region of rich farms, comfortable 
homes, prosperous towns and excellent 
schools, library conditions are favorable 
and the work is carried on with bound- 
less enthusiasm, faith in the future 
and a generous sprit of codperation. 
In the northwestern part of the state, 
the real West, with its prairies, sand 
hills and buttes, the great cattle coun- 
try, with tremendous isolation, the work 
is carried on entirely through traveling 
libraries and individual loans. The 
people are so widely scattered that even 
a traveling library cannot be easily cir- 
culated. Young people are eager for 
education and work with teachers’ in- 
stitutes has brought large results. 

The story of “Down in Missouri” by 
Miss Wales told of the supply of pub- 
lic libraries insufficient for the popula- 
tion of the state. Most of the private 
institutions, all of the large universities 
and two-thirds of the public libraries 
are located close to the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers, leaving a-large area 
still to be developed. Schools are the 
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centers of work and there is abundant 
evidence that the traveling library is ap- 
preciated. There is a lack of organiza- 
tion, but general reports are encour- 
aging. 

The attitude of the State normal 
schools toward the work of the com- 
mission is helpful. 

Miss Askew of the New Jersey com- 
mission presented a graphic picture of 
“Jersey roads and Jersey paths, being 
tales of pine woods folk, charcoal burn- 
ers and others.” Miss Askew told of 
the traveling library work in the 
granges, the part played by story telling 
in locating traveling libraries and arous- 
ing interest in books among the dwell- 
ers in the piney woods and mountains, 
closing with an account of the introduc- 
tion of lace making in one locality. 

The program closed by a delightful 
story, “On the trail of the book wagon,” 
told by Miss Titcomb of Maryland. 
This was one of the rare bits of the 
day. In it was no account of actual 
poverty, but thrift and comfort. The 
dwellers of prosperous farm houses are 
served by the book wagon. All kinds 
of people, if garrulous, await eagerly 
the coming of the wagon. The great- 
est boom, however, is to the women 
and children, and there is much pleas- 
ant conversation over the books them- 
selves, but the men in the country who 
read are in a larger proportion than in 
the city. 

Officers of the League for the year 
were elected as follows: 

President, Arthur L. Bailey, Dela- 
ware; first vice-president, Louis R. 
Wilson, North Carolina; second vice- 
president, Frances Hobart, Vermont; 
secretary and treasurer, Margaret W. 
Brown, Iowa. 

Publication committec, Clara F. Bald- 
win, Minnesota; Charlotte Templeton, 
Nebraska; Chalmers Hadley, Indiana. 

Committee on libraries for the United 
States penitentiaries, Chalmers Hadley, 
Mary E. S. Root, W. F. Witcher. 

Mid-winter meetings, A. L. Baily, H. 
E. Legler, C. S. Green. 


National Association of State Libra- 
ries 

There were four sessions held, at 
which an earnest discussion of the prob- 
lems pertaining to state libraries were 
discussed. 

An important report was that of Mr 
Goddard of Connecticut for the commit- 
tee on bibliography. He referred to the 
need of continuing Miss Hasse’s in- 
dex, and introduced resolutions, which 
were passed, urging an index to the 
Index of legislation for the 20 years 
during which it had been published. 

It was voted that a committee be ap- 
pointed to confer with the various mu- 
nicipal associations of the country upon 
the publication of a municipal year 
book for the United States, which 
should give a list of the boards and 
commissions in the United States. 

Mr Brigham reported for the com- 
mittee on membership, recommending 
increased efforts to bring more repre- 
sentatives of the state libraries into the 
association, the sending of at least one 
representative to the annual conference 
at the state’s expense, and among other 
things, a resistance to all attempts to 
withdraw the association from its pres- 
ent affiliation with the A. L. 

The functions of the state library, 
when its activities are restricted to the 
service of the state government, was 
presented by Mr King of Minnesota. 
Mr Wyer presented the value of the 
functions of the state library when its 
activities are extended to the whole 
state. 

Dr Whitten’s review on “Two decades 
of comparative legislation” was admira- 
ble. He spoke of the need of care in 
using the legislation of other states, lest 
defective laws be blindly copied ; pointed 
out the need of having experts to draw 
up bills; advised against this work be- 
ing done by a legislative reference 
bureau to the detriment of its construct- 
ive work in collecting information on 
subjects of legislation under discussion. 
He also pointed out the valuable work 
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which can be done by a bureau of sta- 
tistics along the same line. He brought 
out most strikingly the value of experts 
in the government of the state and city 
by an account of the organization of 
the Public service commission of New 
York City, and also pointed out the 
help we can derive from a study of the 
experience of European countries in 
dealing with problems which they have 
had to deal with, and which are now de- 
manding our attention, and referred to 
the lack of documents in this country 
for such a study. . 

The question of government docu- 
ments was discussed by Mr Montgom- 
ery, Mr Carlton and Mr Post. A reso- 
lution commendatory of Mr Post as 
superintendent of documents, and urg- 
ing the public printer, in making the 
appointment of the new superintendent, 
to place in charge one with experience 
or training in library work. 

Mr Hastings discussed the work of 
the Library of Congress in printing 
cards for United States documents. 

Mr Andrews reported on a model 
law for the distribution of state docu- 
ments. 

Mr Legler of Wisconsin traced the 
beginnings of library bulletins from their 
first appearance in 1869 through their 
various forms. There are now 15 bul- 
letins published under state authority, 
representing I4 commonwealths. Of 
these there is a combined annual issue 
of 102,000. Of bulletins issued by mu- 
nicipal libraries, there are about 13 in 
this country and a dozen in England. 
Summarized by states, the totals of the 
bulletins, exclusive of those issued by 
commissions and state libraries, are as 
follows: Massachusetts, 17; New York, 
Illinois, Connecticut, each 6; Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, each 4; New Jersey, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, each 3; 
Rhode Island, Nebraska, Ohio, Califor- 
nia, each 2; Vermont, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Georgia, Montana, Indiana, Colo- 
rado, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Texas, District of Columbia, each 1. 


Bibliographical Society 


The Bibliographical society of Amer- 
ica held a meeting of considerable in- 
terest. President W. C. Lane, librarian 
of Harvard university, in his annual 
address told of American progress in 
bibliography. Prof. G. P. Baker, Har- 
vard, presented a paper on Elizabethan 
plays. Percy W. Long of Springfield, 
Mass., discussed English dictionaries be- 
fore Webster, and W. C. Ford of the 
Massachusetts Historical society, Calen- 
daring of manuscripts. A. Fanti of the 
Library of Congress reported upon re- 
cent bibliographical work in Italy. 





A. L. A. Post-Conference Trip 


The reports of the post-conference 
trip are full of expressions of delight 
at the great pleasure it afforded and of 
appreciation of the unfailing kindness 
of the conductor, F. W. Faxon. Every- 
thing went smoothly, personal comfort 
was provided and the best of spirits 
prevailed. The party left Bretton 
Woods early on the morning of July 5 
in six six-horse and two four-horse 
coaches for an eight-day trip “through 
mountains and by shore.” Only one 
who knows by experience the joys of 
such a ride, “through wood and valley, 
o’er plain and hill,” with its attendant 
evenings at good hotels, its opportuni- 
ties for walks, talks and silences, its 
views and sunshine, waterfalls and 
flowing rivers, “down to the sea,” can 
form even a small notion of the great 
pleasure of it all. The only sad thing 
about it all was that it had to end! 
Libraries and their attendant joys and 
trials had been forgotten completely 
in the pleasure of the trip and every- 
one was willing that it should be so. 
The most that could be was made of 
the last three days at the Sparhawk, 
and the delightful evening spent with 
John Kendrick Bangs, George Jay 
Smith and Nathan Haskun Dole as 
entertaining guests crowned the de- 
light, which was the rule of the road 
from Bretton Woods to Ogunquit, Me. 
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National Education Association 


At the opening session of the Li- 
brary department of the National ed- 
ucation association, President Felmley 
presided. Dr R. J. Aley, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Indiana, 
read a paper on Use of books by higb 
school pupils. In the discussion that 
followed it was brought out that a good 
high school library should have at least 
10,000 v. and a special librarian. Dr 
E. E. Brown, U. S. commission of 
education, described the reorganization 
of the library of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington, and spoke of the 
possibility for helpfulness it offered to 
the teachers of the country in the mate- 
rial it contains. Others who discussed 


the question of high school books were 
Mr Dudley of Denver, Miss Salisbury of 
the East Denver high school; Miss John- 
son of the Public library of Nashville, 
Tenn., Miss Brown of the New Or- 
leans high school, Superintendent Wells 


of Loveland, Colo., and Mr Bigelow of 
Lead, S. D. Mr Dudley gave an ac- 
count of the conference of the A. L. A. 

Mr Gaillard presided at the second 
day’s session.. Miss Tobitt, librarian of 
the Public library of Omaha, presented 
a paper on The plan of a course of in- 
struction in the use of libraries, and 
the results accomplished. Francis G. 
Blair, state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Illinois, read a paper on 
Books as educational tools in the com- 
mon schools. Charles E. Chadsey, su- 
perintendent of schools, Defiver, read 
a paper on What shall each, the library 
and the school, contribute to make the 
educated man? 

The record of attendance showed 50 
teachers present and 35 librarians, a 
number also who were neither teachers 
nor librarians. 

Officers were elected as _ follows: 
President, E. W. Gaillard, ‘New York 
City; vice-president, C. E. Chadsey, 
Denver, Colo.; secretary, Mary Han- 
nah Johnson, Public library, Nashville, 
Tenn, J. F. Dantets, Sec’y. 
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Library Meetings 

Connecticut—A library institute was 
held July 11-23 under direction of the 
Connecticut public library committee at 
Danbury. Instruction in various forms 
of library economy was given by Mrs 
B. H. Johnson of the state committee 
and Miss Hadley of Winstead. Fifteen 
students were in attendance, and 16 
library visitors were present at one or 
more of the sessions. 

A. B. Morrill of the New Haven nor- 
mal school gave a lecture on Reading 
the best books. Miss Rockwell of New 
Britain made comments on the books of 
the year best worth buying for small 
libraries. H. H. Ballard of Pittsfield 
spoke on Neglected opportunities in 
library work. Miss Hewins of Hart- 
ford gave a number of lectures on work 
with children. Miss Shepard of Spring- 
field, Mass., gave a lecture on Library 
advertising, and met the students in- 
formally during the week. 

N. L. Bishop of the library commit- 
tee was at several of the sessions of 
the institute. A. E. Bostwick gave a 
lecture on The librarian, describing 
three kinds of librarians, one of day 
before yesterday, who encourages some 
classes and shuns others; one of yester- 
day, who welcomes everyone, but fails 
to make connection between the man 
and the books, and the librarian of to- 
day, who knows both books and men, 
closing with a picture of the librarian 
of tomorrow, an improvement on the 
librarian of today in increased civic 
pride, breadth of view, and desire to 
promote the welfare of all institutions 
of her town. W. B. Briggs, librarian 
of Trinity college, gave a lecture on the 
use of reference books. Miss Hobart 
of the Vermont library commission gave 
a lecture on “Some libraries I have 
known.” Miss Hadley of the Ansonia 
library talked on the relation of the li- 
brary to teachers and school children. 

John Cotton Dana made the closing 
address of the session on Children’s 
books, taking the ground that it is bet- 
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ter for a library to put a small collec- 
tion of books into every classroom in 
the schools of a town or city than to 
spend time and energy in story telling, 
and that the point to which the libra- 
rian’s efforts should be directed is in- 
ducing teachers to read and know the 
best books for children, of which there 
are only a few hundred, so few that 
they can be freely duplicated in a large 
library. 

The social side of the institute was 
admirably provided for by receptions, 
picnics, drives, etc. A similar institute 
has been planned for next summer. 


Massachusetts— The Bay Path library 
club met at Worcester, June 18. ° Lists 
of recent books desirable for small li- 
braries were given out, and discussed 
under the direction of Mr Shaw of 
Worcester. Mrs R. K. Shaw gave a 
talk on Why are you a librarian? She 
emphasized the duties of the three fac- 
tors—the librarian, the books and the 
public. A paper on Robert Louis 
Stevenson by Mrs Smith of Springfield 
was full of interest. 

The officers elected were: President, 
M. Anna Tarbell, Brimfield; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs Grace M. Whittemore, Hud- 
son; secretary, Emily M. Haynes, 
Worcester; treasurer, Mrs Clara A. 
Fuller, Oxford. 


Texas—The seventh annual meeting of 
the Texas library association was held 
at Austin June 14-15, with an average 
attendance of 40; 11 libraries were rep- 
resented. President Wyche spoke upon 
the progress of libraries in Texas in the 
past 10 years, concluding with the fol- 
lowing statistics of public libraries in 
Texas: 

Number of buildings, 30; total cost, 
$731,500; number of libraries without 
buildings, 6; number of books, 200,340; 
circulation last year, 621,213; number 
of borrowers, 63,272; library income, 
$92,864; permanent endowments, $545,- 
000; valuation of library property ex- 
clusive of endowments, $1,201,514. 

An interesting session was devoted to 
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the relation of libraries and schools. It 
was voted that the association should 
prepare a graded list of books for rural 
school libraries for distribution. 

The members of the new Texas li- 


brary commission and others interested . 


pressed the possibilities to be accom- 
plished by the new state library com- 
mission, and many practical suggestions 
were offered, covering a summer li- 
brary school, digest of library reports, 
uniform blanks for reports, and a check 
list of Texas publications, 

The subject of library work for chil- 
dren was presented by Miss Snodgrass 
of San Antonio, Miss Smith and others. 

Mrs McKennon presented the prob- 
lems of a college library, and Mrs. Alex- 
ander of Terrell spoke on “The daily 
routine of a small library.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Benjamin Wyche; first vice- 
president, Mrs A. E. Alexander ; second 
vice-president, Mrs W. S. Banks; sec- 
retary, Maud Smith; treasurer, Gertrude 
Mathews. 





A New Library Association 


A significant meeting was held at the 
University, of Washington, June 8-10, 
when, under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington library association, the Pacific 
Northwest library association was or- 
ganized, and plans laid for its future 
development. Persons prominent in ed- 
ucational and library affairs in the 
Northwest were present and contributed 
to the suctess of the meeting, and gave 
promise of further assistance in the 
conduct and development of the new 
organization. 

President Kane of the University of 
Washington, Cornelia Marvin of the 
Oregon library commission, State Li- 
brarian Hitt of Washington, Librarian 
Henry of the University of Washing- 
ton, Mr Scholefield of the Library of 
Parliament, B. C., Librarian Douglass 
of the University of Oregon, Miss Isom 
of the Portland library, Mr Jennings of 
the Seattle public library, Mr Hopper 
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of Tacoma and many librarians of 
Washington and Oregon, together with 
a number of the professors from the 
universities and colleges of the region, 
were present and took part in the pro- 
ceedings. Each brought helpful and 
effective reports of the work in their 
particular province, and its relation to 
the other educational work around 
them, all showing that there was an 
active library spirit, an intelligent com- 
prehension of library development, 
grounds for an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic codperation and every reason to 
hope for an effective plan of work, 
promising profitable results. 

Miss Marvin’s address on the Work 
of a library commission, Miss Meiss- 
ner’s address on Library training for 
teachers, and the accompanying discus- 
sions were followed by a statement from 
Librarian Henry of the University of 
Washington, that that institution would 
offer an elective course for four years 
in library training that will correspond 
to a one-year course in a standard li- 
brary school. It was stated that the 
work in this library course will be 
regularly credited toward a_ bachelor’s 
degree, and those who take it will be 
given a certificate for the work done. 

Miss Austin, primary supervisor of 
the Tacoma public schools, pointed out 
what the school needs from the library. 
The work and organization of county 
libraries, selection of children’s books, 
the collection of Northwest history, and 
Mr Scholefield’s account of library de- 
velopment in the province of British 
Columbia formed important and inter- 
esting subjects of discussion. Alto- 
gether the meeting was profitable and 
interesting, and starts out with every 
promise of success. 

The social side was fully provided 
for, and an esprit de corps that prom- 
ises well for future success was en- 
gendered. 

The officers of the new association 
are as follows: President, J. T. Jen- 
nings, Seattle, Wash.; first vice-presi- 
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dent, Cornelia Marvin, Salem, Ore.; 
second vice-president, E. O. S. Schole- 
field, Legislative library, British Colum- 
bia; secretary, F. F. Hopper, Tacoma, 
Wash.; treasurer, Ellen Garfield Smith, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 





Coming Library Meetings 
The annual meeting of the Itlinois 
library association will be held at East 
St. Louis, Ill, on Tuesday-Thursday, 
October 12-14. An interesting and help- 


ful program has been provided. 
F. K. W. Drury, Sec. 


Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio will 
hold a tri-state library meeting at Louis- 
ville October 20-22. <A fine program 
has been provided and the meeting 
promises to be one of unusual interest 
and profit to all connected with library 
work, 

_The ninth annual meeting of the 
Keystone state library association will 
be held on Friday and Saturday, the 
twenty-ninth and thirtieth of October, 
at the Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 

There will be opportunities for not 
only visiting the Pittsburgh library, its 
branch libraries and the Training school 
for children’s librarians, but also the 
libraries in the vicinity. 

All librarians in the state are urged 
to be present, as the meeting promises 
to be one of unusual interest. 

Datsy Mary Situ, Sec’y. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 


Michigan library association will be 
held at the Hoyt library, Saginaw, Oc- 
tober 6-7. N. D. C. Hodges, president 
of the A. L. A., will be the principal 
speaker. A strong program of very 
general interest is promised. 


The Nebraska library association will 
hold a thrge days’ library institute pre- 
ceding the regular annual meeting at 
Beatrice, Neb., in October. The ar- 
rangements are in the hands of the 
committee, of which Miss Templeton 
of the library commission is chairman. 











Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 

Training schools for children’s librarians 

The Training school for children’s 
librarians closed August 14, to reopen 
October 13. During the summer term 
the practice work of the students has 
been in the summer playgrounds of 
Pittsburgh, each student having charge 
of the circulation of books and of the 
story telling in one playground. This 
work has given the students a very dif- 
ferent experience with children from 
any they could have in the children’s 
rooms in the libraries. 

Regular courses of study during’ the 
summer term have been: Administra- 
tion of children’s rooms; Business meth- 
ods; Literature for children. 

The following special lecturers were 
heard: 

Mrs S. C. Fairchild, formerly vice- 
director of the New York state library 
school. 

W. H. Brett, librarian of the Cleve- 
land public library. 

Josephine A. Rathbone, instructor in 
Pratt institute library school. 


Drexel institute 


Julia A. Hopkins, New York state 
library school, will succeed Helén Rex 
Keller as instructor in the Library 
school. 

The school year began October 1. 


Graduate notes 


Mary H. Shaffner, ’94, was married on 
June 19 to Dr Stephen Lockett of 
Philadelphia. 

Sarah C. N. Bogle, ’04, resigned her 
position as branch librarian of the 
Ozone Park branch, Queensborough 
public library, to become branch _li- 
brarian of the East Liberty branch of 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

Helen D. Subers, ’06, is cataloging 
the High school library of Ionia, Mich. 

Alice R. Eaton, ’o8, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Free library 
commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Class of, 1909 


Elsie M. Cornew has been engaged 
this summer in cataloging the library of 
the Woman’s medical college, Philadel- 
phia. 

Mellie M. Smith has been appointed 
cataloger in the State agricultural col- 
lege library, Ames, Ia. 

Mary M. W. Hershberger has been 
appointed librarian of Juniata college, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

Jeanne Griffin has been engaged as 
cataloger in the Public library of Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Grace E. Perkins has been appointed 
assistant cataloger in the State library, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Agnes Kryder is a substitute in the 
Free library, Newark, N. J. 


University of Illinois 


The library school began its work 
September 22. The institution’s force 
remains the same, with the addition of 
Director P. L. Windsor, who begins hig 
first year as head of the school. 

Ethel Bond, 1908, has resigned her 
position in the Catalog department at 
Northwestern university to become head 
cataloger at Ohio Wesleyan university, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Alta Stansbury, 1903, who, since her 
graduation, has been librarian of the 
Port Huron, Mich., public library, has 
resigned to become librarian of the 
Public library at Spokane, Wash. 

Mary P. Billingsley, 1908, has taken 
a position in the Kansas state libra:, 
at Topeka. 

Effie Sands, ex-1909, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library 
at Red Wing, Minn. Her duties be- 
gan in June. 

Jennie Craig, 1909, who acted as a 
temporary assistant in the Catalog de- 
partment of, the University of Illinois 
during the summer months, has been 
added permanently to that department. 

Ella McIntire, 1909, has been made 
librarian of Huron college, Huron, 
5. D. 

Grace Wormer, ex-1910, was librarian 
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of Tipton, Ia., public library from May © 


until September, when she was ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the Water- 
loo, Ia., library. 

Roxana Johnson, 1900, has been as- 
sisting temporarily in the Catalog de- 
partment at the University of Illinois. 

Norah McNeill, 1909, assisted in or- 
ganizing the High school library at 
Leroy, Ill., during the month of May. 
The work was in charge of Inez Sachs, 
1909. Miss McNeill has been appointed 
librarian of the High school at Lead, 
0. 

Bertha Schneider, ex-1909, assisted 
as junior reviser in the Illinois library 
school during the spring of 1909 and 
later as a temporary assistant in the 
Catalog department of the university. 

Nellie Robertson, 1909, was em- 
ployed as an assistant at the loan desk 
in the University of Illinois library 
during the summer. 

Antoinette Goetz, 1910, has been as- 
sisting in the Catalog department of 
the University of Illinois. 

Clara Touzalin, 1909, has been ap- 
pointed junior assistant at The John 
Crerar library, Chicago. 

Elizabeth Smith, 1909, has been or- 
ganizing the library of the State mu- 
seum of natural history at Springfield, 
Ill. 

Eva McMahon, 1908, formerly at 
Armour institute, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian at the North- 
ern Illinois state normal school, De 
Kalb. 

Elizabeth Ritchie, 1909, has been ap- 
pointed temporary cataloger in the Kan- 
sas state library, Topeka. 

Inez Sachs has been cataloging the 
Public library at New Harmony, Ind., 
during August. In July Miss Sachs 
assisted in the Catalog department of 
the University of Illinois. 

Elizabeth Forrest, 1906, former refer- 
ence assistant at the University of IIli- 
nois, has resigned her position on ac- 
count of ill health. , 

Alice Johnson, 1907, has been trans- 
ferred from the Catalog department to 
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the position of reference assistant at the 
University of Illinois, 
FRANCES SIMPSON. 


Pratt institute 


By a vote of the trustees, the name 
of the school will hereafter be the Pratt 
institute school of library science, the 
other departments of the institute also 
taking the name of schools. 

Entrance examinations were given on 
June 11 to 54 persons, 35 of them be- 
ing examined at a distance and 1g at the 
institute. The. examinees represented 
15 states and Germany, and the average 
age was 24. 

Two students who left the school dur- 
ing the year on account of illness will 
return and finish their course the coming 
year. 

The school opened September 13, 
with a class of 25, including one of last 
year’s class finishing a course cut short 
by illness. 

The registration classifies by states as 
follows: 

New York, 7; Georgia, 1; Michigan, 
3; Montana, 1; Indiana, 3; Wisconsin, 
1; Ohio, 1; California, 1; New Jersey, 
2; Massachusetts, 2; Iowa, 2; Pennsyl- 
vania, I. 

There are eight college graduates in 
the class, six who have had one or 
more years of college, and 12 who have 
had some library experience. 

The faculty for the year consists of 
the Director and Josephine A. Rathbone 
and Edith Johnson, instructors, with the 
usual regular lecturers. The Director 
will undertake full work this year, and 
Miss Johnson will assume the work car- 
ried last year by Miss Elliott. 

The class of 1909 is distributed as to 
positions, as follows: 

Baldwin, Marguerite, assistant, Tompkins 
Square branch, New York Public library. 

Browne, Ruth E., assistant, University of 
North Dakota library. 

Campbell, Alice C., assistant, State nor- 
mal school library, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Craig, Helen M., assistant, Library of En- 
gineering societies, New York. 


Gastcn, Ethelwyn, cataloger, Princeton 


University library. 
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Griggs, Lillian, cataloger, Public library, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Hamlin, Myra L., assistant, Public library, 
Bangor, Me. 

Hoyt, Stella R., assistant, Ferguson li- 
brary, Stamford, Conn. 

Huestis, Alma, assistant, Children’s mu- 
seum library, Brooklyn. 

Leatherman, Minnie, secretary of the North 
Carolina library commission. 

Lucht, Julius, librarian, Public library, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

MacMurchy, Marjorie, cataloger, Univer- 
sity of Toronto library, Canada. 

Noyes, Miliam, librarian, Public library, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Prendergast, Mary E., first assistant, Co- 
lumbus branch, New York public library. 

Simmons, Ethel, cataloger, Public library, 
Minneapolis. 

Steele, Katharine D., librarian, Hearst li- 
brary, Lead, S. D. 

Werrey, Edna, assistant, Chatham Square 
branch, New York public library. 


Western Reserve university 


Mrs Amy S. Hobart, ’06, has been 
transferred from assistant at the St 
Clair branch of the Cleveland public 
library to the head of stations depart- 
ment. 

Mabel D. Jones, ’08, has received the 
appointment of librarian of the Young 
Men’s Christian association library in 
Charlestown, W. Va. 

Hortense Foglesong, ’o5, has resigned 
her position as cataloger in the Marietta 
college library and expects to spend the 
winter in study in Boston. 

Magdaline Newman, ’o5, has resigned 
her position as cataloger in the Day- 
ton public library, to accept the position 
in the Marietta college library made 
vacant by the resignation of Miss Fogle- 
song. 

Eliza Townsend, ’o5, has_ resigned 
her position of librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Manistee, Mich., to be- 
come field and reference assistant in 
the Iowa State library commission. 

Jutta M. Wuitt.esey, Director. 


Wisconsin 


The closing exercises of the class of 
1909 were held on Tuesday evening, 
June 22. Dr R. G. Thwaites presided. 
C. W. Andrews of Chicago gave the 


principal address on the subject of 
Library codperation, and Rev. R. H. 
Edwards of Madison spoke of the Li- 
brarian as a social factor in the com- 
munity. The class gift, a beautiful 
plaster cast of Guido Reni’s Aurora, 
was presented to the school by Julia 
Robinson, the president of-+the class. 
The presentation of diplomas by Mr 
Legler followed, and the evening closed 
with an informal reception. 
Appointments—Class of 1909 


The following list is supplementary 
to the one published in the June num- 
ber of Pusiic Lrpraries. 

Lena V. Brownell, assistant, Public 
library, Superior, Wis. 

Winnie Bucklin, librarian, Devils 
Lake, N. D. 

Edwina Casey, assistant, State li- 
brary of Kansas, Topeka, Kan. 

Stella E. Hanson, librarian, Public 
library, Two Harbors, Minn. 

Gertrude Husenetter, assistant (sub- 
stitute), Public library, Racine, Wis. 

Grace Lane, assistant cataloger, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Ruth Knowlton, assistant, Public li- 
brary, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Winifred B. Merrill, assistant, Legis- 
lative reference library, Madison, Wis. 

Angie Messer, assistant cataloger 
(substitute), State historical library, 
Madison, Wis. 

Bertha H. Rogers, assistant, Public 
library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Alma L. Wilkins, assistant, Legis- 
lative reference library, Madison, Wis. 

Alumni notes 


Caroline Gregory (’o7) has resigned 
her position as assistant at the Soho 
branch, Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, 
to accept the position of children’s li- 
brarian at the Public library of Su- 
perior, Wis. 

Julia S. Osborne (’07) assisted in 
clerical work on the A. L. A. Booklist 
during the summer. 

Winnie V. Foster (’08) has resigned 
her position as librarian at Mosinee, 
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to take the position of assistant at the 
Stevenson public library, Marinette, 
Wis. 

Marguerite Cunningham (’o8) and 
Lewis W. Parks were married Aug. 
28, 1909, and will be at home in Water- 
town, Wis., after Jan. 1, IgIo. 

Anna D. Smith (’07), children’s li- 
brarian of the Madison public library, 
will remain at home the coming year 
for a rest. 

Nellie E. Scholes, Summer session 
(07), has resigned her position as as- 
sistant at Marinette, Wis., to become 
librarian at Maywood, IIl. 

Genevieve Mayberry, Short course 
(08), has handed in her resignation as 
assistant of the Public library, Oconto, 
Wis., to take a similar position at the 
Madison public library. 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine, preceptor 
of the Library school, has just returned 
from an extended tour in Europe. Mrs 
Harriet P. Sawyer served as acting 
preceptor during her absence. 

Ada McCarthy (’07) and Mrs T. R. 
Brewitt (’08), members of Miss Hazel- 
tine’s party, have returned from their 
trip abroad. Miss McCarthy takes up 
her work again at Rhinelander, Wis. 
Mrs Brewitt will spend a month at 
her home in Spokane, Wash., before 
resuming her duties at Madison. 





Summer Library Schools 
Alabama 


The second summer course in_ li- 
brary training offered in Alabama, was 
taken by 11 persons. The class was in 
charge of Miss T. D. Barker, a grad- 
vate of the library training school at 
Atlanta. The course included the reg- 
ular routine work of a library, and was 
followed with enthusiasm and profit by 
the students. 


Chautauqua 


The ninth annual session of the Chau- 
tauqua library school was held July 3- 
August 14, under the directorship of 
Melvil Dewey, assisted by Mary E. 
Downey, Sabra W. Vought, Alice E. 
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Sanborn and Annie F, Petty. Addi- 
tional lectures were given by Mrs El- 
mendorf, Marilla W. Freeman, Mrs 
E. S. Barnett and Dr E. M. Mosher. 
The Chautauqua and Patterson libra- 
ries were used for reference and prac- 
tical work. Visits to nearby libraries 
and manufacturers were made. Strenu- 
ous class work was supplemented by 
relaxation through the unsurpassed at- 
tractions which Chautauqua affords. 
The registration was as follows: 

Ohio 13; New York two; and one 
each from Kentucky, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, Texas, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. Many visiting librarians, trus- 
tees and other interested persons were 
present from time to time and consulted 
in regard to library matters, making 
this feature a very important part of 
the work. 

Indiana 

The summer school conducted by the 
library commission of Indiana at Earl- 
ham college, had an enrollment of 22 
students. A total of 87 lectures was 
given during the course by the faculty 
and other visiting lecturers, divided as 
follows: Cataloging, 18; other technical 
processes, 23; government documents, 
10; reference, 8; book selection, 8; chil- 
dren’s work, 10; topics of library in- 
terest, 8; bookbinding, 2. Mr Hertz- 
berg of the Monastery Bindery, Chi- 
cago, gave a lecture on bookbinding, il- 
lustrated by an interesting display of 
bindings and bookbinding material. 

A library institute, with numerous 
topics, which could not be considered 
in the regular course, were given con- 
sideration. This was in the nature of 
a round table with a question box. 

There was a display of pamphlet bind- 
ers, mounted clippings, statistical sheets, 
financial records, etc. 

A trip of library inspection to the 
Muncie public library was a pleasant 
feature. The visitors were the guests 


of the Muncie library, and everything 
to insure the pleasure and comfort of 
the guests was provided. 
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The ninth session of the Iowa Sum- 
mer library school was held at Iowa 
City June 21-July 31. There were 21 
students in attendance for the regular 
course, with a few additional ones for 
the course in children’s work under 
Miss Lyman. 

The instructors were Harriet E. 
Howe, head cataloger of the Univer- 
sity of lJowa library; Isabella M. 
Cooper of the New York public li- 
brary, and Malcolm G. Wyer, the uni- 
versity librarian. The course in Li- 
brary work with children, which has 
been an important feature of the Iowa 
school from the beginning, was given as 
usual by Miss Lyman, the well-known 
story teller and lecturer on children’s 
books. The lectures on Library ad- 
ministration were given by Miss Tyler, 
director of the school, and those on 
Binding and repair and loan systems 
were given by Margaret W. Brown, 
librarian of the Iowa traveling library. 
During the course lectures were given 
by visiting librarians and members of 
the Library commission, including State 
Librarian Brigham, Mrs Howe and 
Mrs Towner of the commission, Miss 
Wood of Cedar Rapids and Miss Duren 
of Waterloo. Prof. B. F. Shambaugh 
gave two instructive and entertaining 
lectures on the work of the State his- 
torical society and its publications. 

The school enjoyed the usual inter- 
esting and helpful visit to the Cedar 
Rapids public library and the Iowa 
Masonic library, where they were hos- 
pitably entertained at a luncheon by 
the Cedar Rapids library staff and 
trustees and Mr Parvin and his staff. 
An outing of unusual interest was en- 
joyed one Saturday during the session 
by a trip to the Amana Community, 
located about 25 miles from Iowa City. 
This is the largest communistic society 
in this country, owning about 25,000 
acres of choice Iowa land, with flour- 
ishing shops and factories, and, owing 
to the recent book by Mrs R. F. Sham- 


baugh on the Community, is of renewed 
interest to Iowans. 

The reception at the new home of 
President and Mrs MacLean was one 
of the pleasing features of the summer, 
and a delightful evening of stories and 
songs of Irish folklore was given the 
students by Miss Sawyer of New York, 
a guest of Mrs Howe, one of the li- 
brary commissioners. , 

The students and instructors lived in 
a Fraternity house, where the oppor- 
tunities for personal acquaintance and 
conference added much to the pleasure 
and value of the scheol. 


Michigan 
In 1906 the State librarian of Mich- 
igan, Mrs M. C. Spencer, under direc- 


tion of the State library commission, in- 
stituted courses of instruction in ele- 


mentary library methods for teachers in 


the normal schools of the state. The 
work for this summer was unusually 
successful. The libraries of the various 
institutions, supplemented by a gener- 
ous selection from the state library ma- 
terial, were at hand for laboratory work. 
Instruction was given in the selection 
of the best books, criticism of a model 
library, technical work in the simple 
principles of library economy, and the 
use of pictures, illustrated by loan col- 
lections from various libraries. 

The work at the State normal school 
at Mt Pleasant was under the direction 
of Ethel R. Sawyer; that at the West- 
ern normal school at Kalamazoo un- 
der the direction of Esther Braley; and 
that at the Northern normal school at 
Marquette under the direction of Grace 
E. Salisbury, librarian of the White- 
water normal school, Wisconsin. 

Many of the lectures in all of the 
schools were attended by students not 
electing the course. Class attendance 
ranged from 50 to 300, according to the 
popularity of the subject treated. The 
instructors feel that this has been the 
most successful of the four years that 
this work has been given. 

A noticeable increase in interest and 














‘intelligent enthusiasm for library work 


is evident among the teachers of Mich- 
igan. 
New York State library school 

The twelfth session of the summer 
school, with Miss Bacon in charge, was 
held June 9-July 21. The number of stu- 
dents was limited to 28, 21 of whom 
were from New York state; 25 took the 
general course, two took a_ special 
course and one was forced by illness 
in her family to leave early in the ses- 
sion. ; 
Eighty-five lectures were given, 39 
of which required from two to four 
hours’ technical work in connection 
with them. Other lectures called for 
collateral reading or examination of li- 
brary material. 

Miss Lyman’s four lectures on work 
with children were received with great 
enthusiasm. Her analysis of child 
nature at different ages, her grasp of 
the fundamental principles of book se- 
lection for children, her sane views on 
story telling, and her power and charm 
as a story teller appealed strongly to 
the students. 

A three-hour examination was given 
at the end of the course, and 24 stu- 
dents passed and received certificates. 

This general course will not be given 
again until 1911. In 1910 two con- 
secutive courses will be offered, each 
lasting three weeks. Students may ap- 
ply for either course or for both. Those 
taking both will have all the subjects 
usually treated at length in the general 
course, except administration, book se- 
lection and work with children, and 
will cover more ground in bibliography, 
reference and government documents 
than has heretofore been possible in the 
general course. The work offered in 
classification, cataloging and_ shelf-list- 
ing will be essentially the same as that 
given during the last two years. 





“The Spartans did not inquire how 
many the enemy are, but where they 
are.”—Agis II. 
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Report of Commission on Chicago 
Public Library 


The commission appointed last April 
to study the public library system of 
Chicago and to make recommendations 
for its further development, reported to 
the Chicago Public library board on 
September 27. The report is compre- 
hensive and full of interest. 

The earlier idea of a public library 
was that of a collection of books relat- 
ing to every department of knowledge 
and literature, more stress being laid 
upon having the books than upon hav- 
ing them used. The modern library 
idea is to put the books, as freely as 
possible, into the hands of the people, 
and in the development of this policy 
nothing is more striking than the spirit 
which actuates the modern librarian, 
the spirit of aggressive helpfulness 
rather than inactive guardianship. 

Under the guidance of the first libra- 
rian, Dr W. F. Poole, the library became 
notable for the value and comprehen- 
siveness of its collection. The policy of 
gathering valuable works has _ been 
maintained and Chicago may well be 
proud of its library from this point of 
view. But the successive boards of 
directors have failed to adopt the more 
aggressive methods of the modern li- 
brary. 

The library has not made _ itself 
known, and there exists in the public 
mind today a large measure of indif- 
ference, due to lack of information 
about the resources of the library and 
its vital relation to the people. The 
public should be made acquainted with 
its public library. 

The report commends the policy of 
economy which has succeeded during 
the past seven years in raising the li- 
brary from an almost bankrupt condi- 
tion to a sound financial footing. The 
library is not only solvent but is car- 
rying a cash surplus sufficient to pay 
operating expenses for three months. 
The library has an endowment fund of 
$212,000, the income from which has 
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been saved until there is an accumula- 
tion of $30,000, entirely apart from 
other money. The report recommended 
that the policy of economy having ac- 
complished its purpose, all the availa- 
ble resources should now be utilized to 
bring the library the highest possible 
efficiency, and every effort should be 
made to increase these resources by 
legislation and by attracting private 
beneficence. 

The board of directors, as a legisla- 
tive body, should be made up of men 
of the first rank, who have demon- 
strated their capacity for affairs. They 
should recognize it as their duty td de- 
termine their policies and leave entirely 
to the librarian details of administra- 
tion. The librarian should be the ex- 
ecutive head of the library. On him 
rests the responsibility of the adminis- 
tration. He should take the initiative 
in matters of policy and_ practice, 
should make nominations for appoint- 
ments to the staff, recommend promo- 
tions or increases in salary; in short, 
he should assume all duties which de- 
volve upon an executive officer. Any- 
thing less reduces the board to the 
necessity of choosing its librarian from 
unprogressive ranks of mediocrity. 

No less important is the selection and 
maintenance of a classified staff. The 
methods of appointment, discipline and 
promotion should permit the introduc- 
tion of the best classified persons where- 
ever found. Unless civil service rules 
are administered with intelligent ap- 
preciation of the needs of the library 
they may seriously hamper its efficiency. 

The lack of classification in the pres- 
ent service and the dearth of trained ex- 
perts, the meager provisions for work 
with young people and the schools, as 
well as the lack of codperation of the 
Public library with other beneficial 
forces in Chicago, were pointed out. 

The great need to be met is a har- 
monious, efficient and enthusiastic corps 
of workers. The following are some 
of the definite recommendations: 
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Legislation to fix upon the librarian full 
responsibility of administering the iibrary as 
its executive head. 

The removal of the office of chief libra- 
~ from application of the civil service 
aw. 

A plan for the reorganization of the li- 
brary service. 

The fiscal vear of the library should be 
made to correspond with the fiscal year of 
the city. 

The development of an adequate system 
of branch libraries. The creation of public 
sentiment to the end that funds may be 
secured for this. 

A full measure of coGperation by fre- 
quent conferences between the public library 
and other public bodies, at which detailed 
reports should be made and plans discussed. 

The organization of a children’s depart- 
ment with specially trained and_ skilled 
workers. 

In the purchase of books, the demands 
upon the library as a circulating center 
should govern in providing duplication of 
works most in demand. 

A strong policy of publicity by concise re- 
ports, bulletins, reading lists and_ letters, 
through which an intelligent conception of 
the library may be acquired by the public. 


The report will be issued in pamphlet 
form by the Board later. 





The A. L. A. Meeting, 1910 


At the meeting of the Executive 
Board in Chicago, September 1, it was 
decided to hold the next meeting of 


' A. L. A. in New York City some time 


in July, 1910. This was Pres. Hodge’s 
suggestion, though not the unanimous 
choice of the board. The fact of the 
International library congress at Brus- 
sels next summer affected the decision, 
as a matter of economy in travel ex- 
penses. 





The well-known London journalist 
and author, Clement K. Shorter, has 
undertaken a _ regular semi-monthly 
English literary letter for The Dial. 
Probably no one in London is more 
closely in touch with the world of books 
and authors than Mr Shorter; certainly 
no one is able to write of them more 
informingly and_ entertainingly. Mr 
Shorter’s first letter appears in The 
Dial for October 1. 
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News from the Field 
; East 


Edith E. Clarke, for 11 years libra- 
rian of the Billings library of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, has resigned, and 
is for the present at Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rebecca W. Wright, B. L. S., N. Y. 
’o5, has resigned her position in the 
Carnegie library at Pittsburgh to cat- 
alog the Kellogg-Hubbard _ library, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

J. M. Burnham, for 28 years assist- 
ant librarian of Brown university, 
Providence, R. I., died Sept. 11, 1909. 
He was connected with the university 
library from 1881, being appointed un- 
der Dr Reuben A. Guild. 

He was a man of retiring disposition, 
and only a few knew the riches of his 
mind and heart. His special study was 
music, in which his taste inclined him 
to works of the loftiest character. He 
was also interested in historical investi- 
gation. 


The New Britain (Conn.) institute 
in its annual report for the year ending 
March 31, 1909, shows a circulation of 
120,916 v., a slight gain over the pre- 
ceding year. The new registration, be- 
gun October 1, numbers 6653 persons. 
The pay duplicate collection started in 
December has proved very popular. 
The income from invested funds was 
$5000 and the city appropriation was 
$4000. Two oil paintings were pur- 
chased from the Talcott art fund. The 
population of New Britain is 44,000, 
but 7000 of which is of Anglo-Ameri- 
can stock. 

Central Atlantic 

Seth E. Pope, N. Y. 1900-1, went to 
Pratt institute July 1 as assistant in 
the technology library. 


Julia Rupp, librarian of Oil City, 
has resigned and joined the staff of the 
New York public library. 

Walter L. Brown, librarian of the 


Public library of Buffalo, was mar- 
ried to Margaret B. McCabe on Septem- 
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ber 11. Both Mr Brown and Miss Mc- 
Cabe have been connected with the 
Buffalo public library for some time. 


Alice C. Campbell (Pratt, ’og) has 
been engaged as assistant by the li- 
brary of the Geneseo State normal 
school. 


Dr Lonna D. Arnett, N. Y. ’08-9, 
has been appointed classifier in the 
U. S. Bureau of Education library, 
Washington. 

Sara W. Eno, N. Y. ’o8-9, has been 
engaged as assistant.in the catalog de- 
partment of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania library. 


Edyth Miller (Pratt) has been en- 
gaged as assistant librarian at the Nor- 
mal college, New York, Elsie Adams 
having resigned. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, N. Y. ’og, has 
been appointed assistant librarian of the 
Public library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington. 

Florence B. Gray, B. L. S., N. Y. 
og, began work as assistant in the 
Sociology section of the New York 
state library July 15. 

Julia E. King, N. Y. ’05-6, has re- 
signed her position as assistant in Vas- 
sar college library to become cataloger 
for the Boaid of Water Supply, New 
York city. 


Caroline F. Gleason (Pratt) resigned 
her position at the head of the chil- 
dren’s department in the Utica public 
library, to be married to S. J. Humes- 
ton of Montana. 


Elizabeth S. Howell (Pratt): has re- 
signed her position in the Princeton 
university library and announced her 
engagement to C. S. Thompson of the 
Brooklyn public library. 

Elizabeth Harvey, N. Y. ’gr, died in 
Philadelphia on July 10, 1Ig09. Miss 
Harvey’s home was in Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
and her library record dates from 1888, 
when she became classifier and cata- 
loger at the Osterhout-free library in 
her home town. In 1890 she became a 
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member of the cataloging staff of the 
New York state library and resigned in 
1893 to take up bibliographic work in 
Philadelphia. 


Georgia Rathbone (Pratt) has re- 
signed her position in the Utica public 
library to accept the headship of the 
loan department in the Osterhout li- 
brary of Wilkes-Barré, Pa. 


Isabella M. Cooper, B. L. S., N. Y. 
‘o8, has resigned her position in the 
Muhlenberg branch of the New York 
public library to take charge of the 
reference department of the Newark 
(N. J.) free public library. 


The annual report of the Canastota 
(N. Y.) public library shows 6158 v., 
with a circulation of 16,119, an increase 
of 101g over last year, and 1162 regis- 
tered readers. 

It has been a_ successful year of 
activity in library work, and each de- 
partment shows progress, specially the 
reference room. 


Carl P. P. Vitz, N. Y. ’07, resigned 
his position as assistant librarian of the 
Public library of the District of Colum- 
bia in May, to become assistant to the 
director of the New York state library. 
Mr Vitz was graduated from Adelbert 
college in 1904 and spent one year at 
the Western Reserve university library 
school before entering the school at 
Albany. He brings to his new position 
a library experience covering nearly 11 
years, nine of which were spent in the 
Public and Western Reserve unive: sity 
libraries, Cleveland, Ohio, and two in 
the Public library of the District of 
Columbia. 


The twentieth annual report of the 
Carnegie library of Braddock, Pa., 
records 52,440 v. in the library. Less 
than 100v. were missing at the bien- 
nial inventory. The children’s depart- 
ment was removed from the third to 
the first floor. Reclassification of the 
library is under way by the regular 
staff. The report recommends the es- 
tablishment of a bindery. The work 
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with the schools occupies a promising 
place, 132,787 v. being circulated through 
the schools last year. 

An interesting report on the work of 
the Carnegie club, which is connected 
with the library, is given. 


The latest report of the New York 
Society library shows ‘continued expan- 
sion of its activities. Besides supply- 
ing the chief clubs of the city with 
books, the library furnishes literature 
to the U. S. Military academy at West 
Point and private schools on the Hud- 
son; books go to members in France, 
Italy, Spain, Great Britain, Canada and 
all over the United States, so that 
through its traveling libraries the edu- 
cational work may be said to be inter- 
national in scope. 

Last December, its history, covering 
the period from 1698 to 1908 was pub- 
lished by the De Vinne Press. Charles 
Knowles Bolton in the Boston Evening 
Transcript pronounces it, “The finest 
library history ever published in Amer- 
ica.” 


The chief statistics shown in the sec- 
ond annual report of the James V. 
Brown library, Williamsport, Pa., are: 
Accessions, 2688 v.; total on hand, 17,- 
255 v.; receipts, $9826.74; expenditures, 
$10,105.29 (principal items, books and 
magazines, $1412.35; bindery, $1624.41; 
salaries, $4894.50); circulation 122,788 
v., of which 79,542 v. were juvenile; at- 
tendance at lectures, 2497, at art ex- 
hibition, 844. 

The principal work of the year was 
the opening of an art and_ subsidiary 
reference room, the completing of sev- 
eral sets of periodicals and the issuance 
of printed lists of books of technology 
and gardening. 

The circulation showed a slight de- 
crease from that of the previous year, 
owing chiefly to the abnormal use made 
of the library during its first year of 
operation and a necessary reduction in 
the appropriation for books. The city 
has a population of less than 40,000. 
so that the per capita issue is over 
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three; over gooo readers’ cards are in 
force, or nearly one to every four per- 
sons; 21,536 persons used the library 
for reading and reference. 


Central 


Edna A. Brown (Pratt) was married 
June 1 to Will E. Sim of Urbana, III. 


Mary Lytle, N. Y. ‘o8-9, has been 
appointed cataloger, Public library, Su- 
perior, Wis. 

Sara E. Johnston, N. Y. ‘08-9, began 
her duties as cataloger at Purdue uni- 
versity September 1. 

Maude Derickson (Pratt) has been 
appointed assistant in the library of the 
University of Minnesota. 

lla G. Parmele, formerly librarian 
at Oshkosh, Wis., was married July 12 
to F. E. Alvord of Sandusky, Ohio. 


Miriam Noyes (Pratt, 1909) was ap- 
pointed librarian of the Oshkosh pub- 
lic library and assumed the duties of 
the position June 1. 

Effie L. Power has resigned from the 
Cleveland public library to accept a 
position in the children’s department 
of the Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 

Mrs Julia Harron (New York ’o5) 
has resigned hr position in the State 
library of New York, to become first 
assistant to the editor of the A. L. A. 
Booklist. 


Annette P. Ward has been appointed 
assistant librarian of the Western Re- 
serve historical society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Ward has been connected with the 
library since January, 1900. 


S. Louise Mitchell, N. Y. ‘03-4, has 
resigned her position in the Broadway 
branch of the Cleveland public library 
to become assistant librarian in the 
School of education, University of Chi- 


cago. 


Eleanor E. Hawkins (Pratt ‘05) 
of the Buffalo public library has been 
granted a six months’ leave of absence 
to assist in the editorial work of the 
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A, L. A. Booklist office at Madison, 
Wis. This office has in hand the com- 
pilation of the Supplement to the 
A. L. A. Catalog, to which Miss Haw- 
kins will give the larger part of her time. 


Lydia E. Kingley (Wisconsin ’o7) 
has been appointed librarian of the State 
normal school of Warrensburg, Mo., 
for the ensuing year to take the place 
of Flora B. Roberts, who has_ been 
granted a year’s leave of absence. Miss 
Roberts will spend the year at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Charles H. Brown, N. Y. ’or, has 
resigned his position as reference libra- 
rian at the John Crerar library, Chi- 
cago, to become assistant librarian of 
the Brooklyn public library. Mr. 
Brown carries with him the highest 
respect of the library workers of 
Chicago and a deep personal regard 
trom all who have come in contact 
with him as travel secretary for the 
West. His uniform courtesy, efficient 
helpfulness and capability of high order 
won for him a circle of devoted friends 
among those who knew him and his 
work in the six years he was in Chi- 
cago. Deep regret at his leaving is 
mingled with gratification at his en- 
larged opportunity in Brooklyn. 

The Chicago public library during the 
summer opened two branch libraries in 
school houses, for the use and conven- 
ience of the residents of the neighbor- 
hood. The first was in the Montefiore 
school, in charge of Edna Whiteman of 
the 4leveland public library; who came 
to Chicago for the purpose of organ- 
izing and conducting the work during 
the summer months. 

The second was in the Burr school, 
in charge of Mabel E. Blake of the 
New York public library, whose experi- 
ence in the Ninety-sixth street branch of 
that library fitted her specially to take 
up this work. 

Both rooms have a collection of books 
for circulation and for reading-room 
use. About 40 current periodicals are 
on file in each branch. Story hours 
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were held on Saturday afternoons dur- 
ing the summer and most satisfactory 
results were obtained. 

The libraries are open from g a. m, 
to I0 p. m., and Sunday from g to 6. 


Dr Arthur E. Bostwick, superintend- 
ent of circulation in New York public 
library since the consolidation of the 
system in 1901, has been appointed li- 
brarian of St Louis to succeed F. M. 
Crunden. Dr Bostwick is not only one 
of the strong members of the A. L. A., 
of which he has been president, but has 
achieved a reputation as a literary 
worker, a forceful and ready speaker 
and a man interested in public affairs 
generally. He was graduated from 
Yale in 1881, receiving Ph. D. in 1883. 
He was connected with the preparation 
of a number of cyclopedias, did edi- 
torial work on the Standard dictionary, 
The Forum and Literary Digest before 
coming into library work in 1895 as 
librarian of the old New York free 
library. He was librarian of Brooklyn, 
1899-1901, returning then to the posi- 
tion he has just resigned for St Louis. 
He took up his new work October 1. 


The fifth biennial report of the Pub- 
lic library commission of Indiana cov- 
ers the period from November, 1906, 
to September, 1908. The report gives 
summaries showing the activities of the 
commission, showing library conditions 
over the state at large, with interesting 
comparisons of conditions existing two 
years ago. Two contributions of inter- 
est, not only to Indianians, but to libra- 
rians in general, are the historical 
sketches by Dr Horace Ellis on “In- 
diana’s first library” and Joel Hiatt on 
“The Workingmen’s institute at New 
Harmony, Ind.” 

In addition to these contributions, in- 
formation which relates to commission 
activities includes statements regarding 
library organization in Indiana, summer 
school for librarians, library institutes, 
publications and distributions and trav- 
eling libraries. Separate chapters relate 
to new library buildings in Indiana, 





Carnegie libraries in Indiana, libraries 
in Indiana state institutions, paragraph 
and tabulated statistical reports of In- 
diana libraries, and maps showing the 
growth in number of public libraries 
and traveling library stations in Indiana, 

During the period covered by the re- 
port, 24 new public libraries were es- 
tablished in Indiana, making 118 public 
and 142 educational libraries in that 
state, a total of 260. In 1899, when 
the library commission was established, 
there were only 52 public libraries in 
Indiana. 

Three years ago 49 of the 92 coun- 
ties in the state were without public 
libraries, but this number was reduced 
to 19 in the year 1908. 


West 


Julius Lucth has been appointed suc- 
cessor to Asa Don Dickinson as libra- 
rian of the Carnegie library of Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 


Alfred E. Whittaker, for many years 
librarian of the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, retired in September, receiving 
the retiring allowance under provision 
of the Carnegie educational fund. Wal- 
ter L. Barnes will be in charge of the 
library for the coming year. 


The report of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
city library gives a circulation of 152,- 
928 v., an increase of 15,062 over last 
year; 14,745 v. were circulated through 
the schools; 4266 books’ were added, 
making a total of 26,458v. in the li- 
brary. 

In five years the total circulation has 
increased 76 per cent, the adult depart- 
ment 51 per cent and the juvenile cir- 
culation 149 per cent. 

The most notable feature of the year 
was the erection of the Northeast 
branch and the selection and preparation 
of 1000 books for its shelves. 


South 
Miss T. D. Barker of Atlanta, Ga., 
has been appointed assistant in charge 


of the library extension work of the 
Alabama state department of archives 
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and history. Miss Barker was educated 
at Agnes Scott college, and is a grad- 
uate of the Library training school of 
the Carnegie library of Atlanta, Ga., 
1909. She entered upon her work July 
5. 

N. L. Goodrich, for some time libra- 
rian of the University of West Vir- 
ginia, has been elected librarian of the 
University of Texas to succeed Phin- 
eas L. Windsor. Mr Goodrich is to have 
the rank of adjunct professor. 


Minnie Leatherman, for some time 
connected with the Public library of 
Louisville, Ky., and who spent last year 
at the Pratt institute library school, has 
been appointed secretary of the new 
North Carolina library commission. 


imy ©. Fay, GB. L. S&S. N. Y. A, 
has resigned her position as assistant 
in the Educational extension division 
of the New York state library to suc- 
ceed Nathaniel L. Goodrich as librarian 
of University of West Virginia library, 
Morgantown. 

Maud M. Pugsley, formerly of Chi- 
cago, for the last year a resident of 
Little Rock, Ark., has been elected li- 
brarian of the Public library of that 
city. She was formerlv librarian of the 
Adams memorial library of Wheaton, 
Ill, was reference librarian in the Art 
institute library of Chicago for a time, 
and was afterward library organizer in 
Michigan. 

The naming of the new branch of the 
Carnegie library of Atlanta, Ga., was 
decided by popular vote, and, to the 
great satisfaction of everybody, the 
name Anne Wallace Branch was chosen, 
in honor of the former librarian, now 
Mrs Max Franklin Howland of New 


. York. Mrs Howland will be the guest 


of honor at the opening of the branch 
in October. 


Lucile Virden of Montgomery took 
the position of librarian at Talladega, 
Ala., August 1. Miss Virden is a grad- 
uate of the 1909 class of the Carnegie 
Library training school at Atlanta. 


Previous to her course in Atlanta she 
had been an assistant in the Carnegie 
library of Montgomery, and had also 
taken a course in practical bookbinding 
in the Public library at Newark, N. J. 


The annual report of the Missouri li- 
brary commission gives the number of 
volumes in the various institutions of 
the state as 200,000; seven state insti- 
tutions, non-educational, have libraries; 
12 college libraries and 10 public li- 
braries are added to the list of last 
year. Four colleges have librarians 
whose duties are confined to the library. 
In 14 cases the librarian is one of the 
faculty; in three cases office duties are 
added; all use student help to some ex- 
tent. The State university and four of 
the five Normal schools report trained 
librarians who have no other duties. 
Ten public libraries serve the township 
or county as well as the city; eight col- 
lege libraries allow the use of the li- 
brary by the city and county residents. 
The Traveling library department has 
been the most important development of 
the year. The commission has some- 
thing like 80 fixed groups in addition 
to the 26 libraries donated by the Fed- 
eration of women’s clubs; 51 libraries 
of 50v. each have been sent out to tax- 
payers’ centers; 14 to rural schools; 
four to teachers’ clubs. 

The report is illustrated with half- 
tone plates of library buildings, and a 
map showing location of libraries. The 
last legislature provides for a General 
Assembly library, for the use of its 
members, under the supervision of the 
commission. The commission appro- 
priation was increased to $12,000 for 
the biennial period. 


Pacific Coast 


Charles W. Smith, assistant librarian 
of the University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, was married August 25 to Chris- 
tina Detiny of Lincoln, III. 


The Seattle public library has a num- 
ber of extra copies of its monthly bul- 
letin, volumes 1-7, 1896-1907, and also 
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of its annual reports, 1896-1899, 1903- 
1908, and will be glad to supply any of 
these to libraries wishing to complete 
their sets. 


Anne Rosenmiiller (Pratt), for three 
years past in charge of the periodicals 
in the library of the University of Cali- 
fornia, was married June 30 to Berthold 
Wath of Oakland. 


Asa Don Dickinson, librarian of the 
Public library of Leavenworth, Kan., 
resigned his position to become libra- 
rian of Washington State college, Pull- 
man, Wash., on September 1. 


Alta L. Stansbury, Illinois °03, for 
six years librarian of the Public l- 
brary of Port Huron, Mich., was elected 
librarian of the Public library of Spo- 
kane, Wash. She began her work Oc- 
tober 1. 


Charlotte E. Wallace (Pratt) has re- 
signed her position as head of the East 
Liberty branch of the Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh, to become head of the Cir- 
culating department of the Seattle 
(Wash.) public library. 


Mrs Alice G. Whitbeck, New York 
‘02-3, resigned her position as chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Berkeley (Cal.) 
public library, July 1. lone Tucker of 
the New York public library will fill 
her place. 

Canada 

Edith V. Bethune (Pratt) has re- 
signed from the library of McGill uni- 
_versity to enter that of the University 
of Toronto. 


The Library of Parliament, Canada, 
was destroyed by fire September 1. It 
contained 100,000 v. of valuable works, 
the law collection, a gift of Sir Oliver 
Mowatt, being one of the most complete 


and valuable law collections in exist- 
ence. 6 
L. J. Burpee, librarian of the Car- 


negie library of Ottawa, Canada, has 
been made a fellow of the Royal geo- 
graphical society of Great Britain. The 





action was taken in recognition of the 
contributions of Mr Burpee to the work 
of the society. His book, “The search 
for the Western seas,” is highly com- 
mended by the Royal society. 


The report of J. R. C. Honeyman, 
librarian of the Public library of Re- 
gina, Sask., Canada, records a year of 
increased activity. With 3401 v. on the 
shelves there was a circulation of 21,- 


034. The receipts for the year were 
$8279. The library reports no loss of 
books from the open shelves, The 


library is open from Io a. m. to 10 
p. m. week days, and from 2 to 5 p. m. 
Sundays. Three assistants are employed, 
The outlook for future growth is very 
satisfactory. 
Foreign 

Mary FE. Wood (special student, 
Pratt) has an article in the Boone Re- 
view, February, 1909, published — by 
Boone college, Wu Chang, China, de- 
scribing the new library plans and the 
contemplated extension of the library's 
work. 





Position wanted—.\ young lady desires 
library position. Seven years’ experi- 
ence. Credentials furnished. Address 
I, 190 Cliff av., Shelton, Conn. 





For sale—lifty-two bound volumes of 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 1850. to 
1877, the remaining vears to 1902 not 
bound. Also bound index to maga- 
zines. Address M. FE. Ring, 180 War- 
ren av., Chicago. 





Special—\ lady, graduated from the 
bibliothekarinnen-Schule in Hause der 
Abgeordneten, Berlin, wishes a position 
in an American library in order to 
study library methods, with a view to 
using them later in Germany. She 
speaks and reads easily English, French 
and German, and has excellent English, 
lrench and German references. Ad- 
dress Miss P. Hofer, Ko6nigsberg, i’Pr.. 
Konig st. 21, Germany. 
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This is a picture of our wholesale buildings where our library department is now located, and where 
is carried the largest stock of the books of all publishers in the United States 


T™ geographical location of Chicago, with its numer- 
ous railroad lines offering the greatest shipping facili- 
ties, combined with our unsurpassed book stock and the 
capable service that we render, make this practically the 
center of the library business of the United States. Orders 
from the Central states, from the North, East, South, and 
extreme West, are handled with the utmost despatch and 


accuracy. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & Co. 


330-352 E. Ohio Street, CHICAGO 
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Library Bureau bookstacks 
Unit wood type 





Albert Randolph Ross, Archatect 

For the stackroom of small libraries, and for reference 
and reading rooms, the Library Bureau unit wood bookstack, 
made on the expansive principle, has advantages which will 
commend it to any librarian. Built to fill immediate needs. 


Expands to meet future growth. Each section is a unit to- 


which other sections may readily be added. Taken apart 
again they form separate stacks. Permits complete rearrange- 
ment without waste of space or time; and with scarcely any 
work, ; 

Carried in two heights, 6 feet Io inches and 4 feet 6 
inches, in either double (free standing) or wall type, eight 
and ten inch depth shelves. Exposed parts of beautiful quar- 
tered oak. Ends paneled. 

For particulars send for Circular “L. B. Unit Wood 


Stack.” 
Library Bureau 
Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal street 156 Wabash avenue 316 Broadway 


32 salesrooms in leading cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain. 
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Charging desks 
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The most important article of modern library equipment. Should 
never be a part of the general contract for the building. It is tech- 
nical and should be built by those familiar with its uses. Send for 


our new illustrated, descriptive catalog of typical desks in actual use. 


Library Bureau 
43 Federal st., Boston 156 Wabash av., Chicago 316 Broadway, New York 


32 salesrooms in leading cities in U. S., Canada and Great Britain 
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American Library Association 


Publishing Board 


1 Washington Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





Photographic Reprint Cards 

The Publishing Board has begun to issue printed catalog cards for 
photographic reprints of modern language texts before 1660 contained in 
American College libraries. “The first shipment contains cards for 68 pub- 
lished facsimiles and 18 facsimiles of which there is only one copy. Each 
card gives the names of the libraries in which the facsimile is to be found. 
Two cards are furnished for each title at the rate of three cents per title. 
Price of the first shipment of 86 titles is $2.58. Only a limited number of 


sets has been printed. 
Cards for the Smithsonian report of 1907 are ready for distribution. 


Price, $1.16. A few sets remain of the report for 1906. Price, $1.08. 
Cards for volumes 1-7 of Old South Leaflets are still in stock. Price, 


$2.95. 
List of Subject Headings 


The manuscript for the new edition will not be completed for severa! 
months. The Board, therefore, will print a limited number of the old edi- 
tion. Price, $200. 


A. L. A. Handbooks 


Price 15 cents each. 


4 Aids in book selection, Kroeger. 

3 Management of traveling libraries, Bullock. 
2 Cataloging for small libraries, Hitchler. 

I Essentials in library administration, Stearns. 


A.L. A. Catalog Rules 


Author and title entries. . Price, 60 cents. 


Guide to Reference Books = 3¥_ rocger. 
Price, $1.50. 


A.L.A. Booklist 


$1.00 a year for 10 numbers. Single copies 15 cents. 

A guide to the selection of the best new books for small libraries. 
The list is fully annotated and gives help to librarians in classification, the 
assignment of subject headings and the Library of Congress numbers. 
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JANE AUSTEN 


COMPLETE WORKS 








The Chawton Edition in Attractive Binding. Large 
Clear Type on Deckle Edge Linen 
Paper. Gilt Tops. 


Illustrated with C. E. Brock’s Quaint Sketches in 
Colors. Many Photogravures and 
: Facsimiles. 


Includes Her Life and Letters Edited by Brimley 
Johnson and Prof. Phelps of Yale. Ten 
Vols. Octavo, Cloth, Paper Labels. 








Published $4 00 By mention- $ ] ()25 
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CAROLINE L. HIMEBAUGH 
Book Bargains for Public Libraries 
97 Reade Street NEW YORK CITY 














Our Catalogs Save Your Appropriation 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
zi 9 ) TAURINE MUCILAGE 
Hid HIG GINS PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
—__ DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
Rae: ‘{ LIQUID PASTE. 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and 
adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














A Catalog of Selected Fiction 


We have compiled from a number of accredited lists of fiction a very com- 
plete and we believe a very satisfactory catalog. This catalog we 
purpose to publish in four standard editions, of 806, 1200, 1600 
and 2000 titles, respectively. 


Libraries desiring abridgements of any of the four regular editions will be 
supplied in lots of 1000 or more at the same prices as for stock 
editions. For special editions in which additions are required an 
extra charge per book is made. All editions are printed with or 
without Cutter Numbers. 


The complete catalog, 2000 titles, with or without Cutter numbers, is now 
ready; also the edition of 800 titles, without Cutter numbers. 
With Cutter numbers, 5x74 inches, 147 p.; without Cutter 


numbers, 334x634 inches, 172 p. Singlecopies prepaid, 25c. 
Quantity price furnished on application. 


The H. W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


W® invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and 
complete stock of; English and American booksf of all publishers 
supplied at the lowest market rates. 








SEND FOR CATALOGS 


FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention 
given to obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors 
and literary affairs, with a special department for matters of interest 
to LIBRARIANS, will be sent free to any library on application. 

















A Complete Library Service 


HE fact that we carry the largest and most varied book 

stock in the country, supplemented by our excellent facili- 
ties for promptly procuring items not in stock, including out-of- 
print and foreign publications, demonstrates the wisdom of your 
placing your orders with us if you desire prompt shipments and 
low prices. 

Write for our “1909 Clearance Catalog,” our “‘ Monthly Bul- 
letin of New Books,”? and our “ Standard Library Catalog of 
2,500 Approved Books” with supplement. 

Quotations promptly made on any list sent us. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
33 East 17th Street, New York 
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No public library is complete without at least one set of the 
greatest technical reference library in the world—-The International 
Library of Technology. This library consists of 99 volumes and is the 
combined work of tke highest authorities obtainable. It has been pre- 
pared at the original expenditure of $1,500,000 by the proprietors of the 
International Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa 
Mr. William Yust, Librarian of the Louisville Free Pttblic Library, Louisville, 
Ky., states: ‘We find your Library of Technology one of the most indispensable 
reference works. The large range of subjects covered gives the work the character 
of a special encyclopedia of technology 
and business methods and our readers con- ¢******e? eee eee eoeeeee 
stantly express themselves as finding in it the * 
best and most up-to-date material available International Textbook Company 
on the various subjects treated. A large use Box 1204, SCRANTON, Pa 
is made of it by young men employed in industrial e ae 
Kindly send, without further obligation on my 
part, full information regarding your Library of 
Technology, (Special Library Discount.) 
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- establishments and the engineering professions, . 
by students, and also by engineers, architects, 4 
mechanics, and business men.” This work is used > 
by over one hundred of our leading universities and , 
colleges. The Library can be understood by those , 
having no knowledge of higher mathematics. Sold in , 
sets of five or more volumes. Send us this coupon today , 
Special discount to Libraries. , 
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Name 


for complete information. 
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The Re-binding of Books in Chivers’ Duro- 


Flexile Method Insures Permanence 


That is, the book is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages 
are clean enough for service. @ Ordinary bookbinding is not adapted to 
public library books. @ Chivers’ Bookbinding, in every operation 
and with each item of material, is arranged to give the utmost 
service. @ If a book is made to give 150 issues in clean, good condition, 
instead of 75 issues, the saving is not only on the binding, but also on the 
cost of the volume, one book being made to do the work of two books. 
It is not claimed that a Chivers’ binding in every case lasts twice as long 
as another, but it may be demonstrated, if you try it, that the books last 
much longer always, and sometimes twice as long. @ The sooner 
you send books to the binder, if such books in the librarian’s 
estimation will presently require re-binding, the better. @ In 
nothing is it more true than in binding library books, 
that the stitch in time saves ninety and nine 


CHIVERS’ BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


Incorporated 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Merwin-Clayton’s 


the only 


Practical and Satisfactory Clearing House 





for the use of Librarians and Collectors in disposing of 
their Duplicate Books, Pamphlets, Autographs, etc. 


Careful and judicious cataloguing — moderate com- 
missions — prompt returns. 


Catalogues circulated among the principal buyers of 
America, Great Britain and continental Europe. 





The Merwin-Clayton Sales Company 


Book Auctioneers 
20-24 Fast 20th St. NEW YORK 














BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Stores - Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 


that of any other concern in the trade. : ne 
This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 
ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be sec"e1 * btacapie anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. Allinquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 











Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 


THE MONASTERY HILL BINDERY 


601-607 East Belmont Avenue - - CHICAGO 








Forty years’ experience in library bookbinding. Facilities for handling 
consignments rapidly. Best construction and 
Gold Medal best materials. St, Louis, 1904 
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=== OUR == 
LIBRARY BINDINGS 


Include nearly One Hundred and Fifty 
Volumes of Standard Fiction, and over 
Fifty Volumes of Juveniles, which are con- 
stantly being replaced by Public and Cir- 
culating Libraries. :: OUR LIBRARY 
BINDINGS will outwear the paper. 


Send for Price List 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 





SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











Foreign Books 


supplied at lowest rates. Largest 
stock of German Books; overstock 
of such closed out at special prices. 
Send for our quotations and catalogs. 


E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York 











Bookbinding 





John Seybold 


PRACTICAL 
BOOKBINDER 








1540 School Street 
CHICAGO 





Special attention given to library books. 
Good work. Low prices. Prompt service. 
Estimates and references cheerfully 
—_— a eee 





A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED 














LIBRARY NEEDS 


We will promptly furnish, upon request, designs 
and estimates for additional furniture and Po 
needed by libraries already partly equipt. We call 
particular attention to our modern forms of display 
racks for new books, magazine racks, news- 
paper racks, settees, window seats, bulletin 
boards and umbrella racks at moderate cost 
and of Library Bureau quality. 


Library Bureau 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ’ BOSTON 





























